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News of Industrial Crops, Canola, World Poultry Markets, 
and the Enterprise for the Americas Initiative 



Expanding frontiers for growers 
of ihc nation's food, fiber, and for- 
est products include new mediods 
of productjoni new materials for food 
and industry, and new markets and strate- 
gics. Among the more exciting possibili- 
ties is diversification into industrial 
products. 

industrial uses of agricultural commodi- 
ties have potential to improve farm in- 
come, create jobs, and expand the 
economics of farm states. At the same 
time, agricultural commodities offer an 
environmental bonus — renewable substi- 
tutes for many nonrenewable products 
like petroleum and plastics. 

Although industrial uses may be a supple- 
mental souice of demand for some tradi- 
tional crops, others — like industrial 
rapeseed, cram be, and kenaf—are grown 
primarily for the industrial market- New 
uses of agricultural products include 
fuels, biodegradable polymers and pack- 
aging, industrial chemicals, lubricants, 
coalings, and inks. 

U5. farmers are also Looking at new 
crops, like canola, to meet changing con- 
sumer demands. Consumer interest stems 
from perceived health benefits of 
canola— with the lowest saturated-fat 
content of major vegetable oils. Specula- 
tion on canola*s future ranges from a 
niche crop for the specialty oils market, 
to an important cash crop for farmers. 

Despite growing interest, however, no 
solid consensus exists on how production 
of canola will evolve in the U.S. Al- 
though current U.S. demand can support 
up to L5 million acres, only I6O1OOO 
acres were planted this year, and U.S. 
farmers face stiff competition from estab- 
lished Canadian producers. 




For UtS. p<jultry producers, differentiat- 
ing products and adopting innovative 
market suategies have brought success in 
domestic and global markets. Organiza- 
tional resu-ucturing, increased demand, 



factors maintaining the U.S. poultry in- 
dustry at first place in global output. 

Although only about 7 percent of the 
world*s poultry is traded intemationallyi 
U.S. exporters have successfully bor- 
rowed marketing strategies used to pro- 
mote domestic consumption — selling 
further-processed poultry and parts rather 
than whole birds — to boost the volume 
and share of U.S. poultry traded world- 
wide. 

Poultry is just one of the foods in higher 
demand in the U.S., as the baby-boom 
generation matures and their changing 
lifestyles and increasing health conscious- 
ness transform Americans food system. 
Farmers, manufacturers, and marketers 
are responding to the changes in several 
ways. Traditional ingredients in many 
products, for example, arc being replaced 
by a variety of substitutes, ranging from 
^low-calorie sweeteners 10 fai and protein 
substitutes. Many of these products are 
still in the development stage, but their 
introduction is likely 10 add further 
changes to the food landscape. 

ipression and OCR visit ThePapeiie^ 



New methods of production are also on 
the horizon for U.S. agriculture, 
prompted by rising concerns about the 
safety of pesticide chem ical residues in 
food and water, as well as other potential 
health and environmental risks. A court 
ruling last month requires the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to revoke ap- 
proval of four widely used chemicals. 
Invoking the Dclaney elatise of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act passed in 1958> 
the ruling couid affect some 60 pesti- 
cides. The decision affects primarily 
fruits and vegetables, but could also limit 
pestic ide use on some grains. 

Initial research looking ai cash grain 
farms suggests that the potential profit 
impacts of reduced chemical pesticide 
use may vary in significance, depending 
on the level of reduction. Such informa- 
tion can help farmers and policymakers 
in developing alternative, more sustain- 
able agricultural techniques that are less 
dependent on agricultural chemicals. 

Expanding the trade frontier for U.S. 

agricultural products is part of the U.S. 
Enterprise for the Americas Initiative 
(EAI), and may ultimately lead to a hemi- 
sphere-wide free trade zone. Announced 
by President Bush on June 27. 1990, the 
EAl encourages political and economic 
reform in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean, by promoting free u^de. en- 
trcpreneurship, and economic growth. 

The EAl builds on other recent uradc in- 
itiatives, including a free u:ade agreement 
concluded with Canada, and ongoing ne- 
gotiations with Mexico. Chile is the next 
likely Western Hemisphere parmer, after 
Mexico, for a free trade agreement with 
the U.S. Chile's open and stable econ- 
omy makes it an attractive candidate for 
liberalized uradewith theU.S. Chile's 

Oiitural geographic barriers to pests and^ 

diseases help ensure the quality of ani- 
mal and plant health — an added advan- 
tage in trade. 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



The June Hogs and Pigs repori dispelled 
earlier predictions of herd liquidation, 
projeciing higher pork production 
through mid-1993. Just before the re- 
port's release, hog prices likely hit their 
1992 peak, near $50 per cwt, but prices 
are expected to drop sharply to around 
$40 per cwt by late sunmwr. 

Beef exports during January-April ] 992 

were nearly 13 percent higher than a 
year earlier. While Japan remains the 
largest single market for US. beef ex- 
ports to Korea and Mexico jumped 50 

percent, and shipments to Canada were 
up nearly 7 percent. 

Broiler prices are expected to average 
slightly below last year despite slower 
production growth and strong exports. 
Ample supplies of red meat and poultry 
will continue to pressure broiler prices. 
[For ihe latesi livestock, dairy, and poul- 
try markciouElook, see tables 10-16.] 



For a 



Pork Production 
To Increase 

The June //o|j£irt^//^i^j report derailed 
earlier forecasts of herd liquidation, and 
projections call for increased pork pro- 
duction at least through mid-1993. Just 
prior to the report's release on June 30, 
hog prices hit their 1992 peak, near $50 
per cwt. Bnt prices are expected to drop 
to around $40 per cwt by late summer. 

June 1 inventories of all hogs and pigs 
were up 5 percent from a year earlier. 
Market hog inventories were up 6 per- 
cent, while breeding hogs rose 1 percent- 
September-Novanbcr sow fanowing in- 
tentions were 3 percent above the same 
period a year before. 

Hog and pig inventories in 13of the 16 
quarterly reporting states were cither un- 
changed or higher. The greatest increases 
occurred in Iowa and North Carolina, 
where inventories rose 8 and 24 percent 
North Carolina's large increase followed 
rapid expansion by large contractors- 

Earlier predictions of herd liquidation 
were probabJy influenced by producer 
losses seen in the November 1991 -April 
1992 period. However, hog prices rallied 



sharply in May and June, and producers' 
returns were positive in these months. 

The June //c^^jan^/Z'/^J report implies 
slaughter rates about 10 percent higher 
than a year earlier in the third quarten 
and prices falling to the low $40*s per 
Cwt. Fourth -quarter slaughter is expected 
to be up 4 percent and prices averaging 
in the high $30*s to low $40's per cwL 

Ifprodncers follow their June 1 inten- 
tions, slaughter in first-half 1993 should 
be about 3 percent above the same period 
in 1992. Hog prices should average near 
$40 per cwL 

Beef Exports 
On the Rise 

U-S- beefexports during January-April 
1992 were nearly 13 perc^t higher than 
ayearcarlier, at 418 million pounds. Ja- 
pan remains the largest customer for U-S- 
beef, but exports to Korea and Mexico 
jumped 50 percent, and shipments to 
Canada were up nearly 7 percent. Beef 
exports to Pacific Rim countries likely 
will continue at their current pace, and re* 
cent developments in US-Mexican Uadc 
relations could have m impact on future 
exports to Mexico. 



Pork Prices Are Expected To Slide as Production Soars 
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Most U.$. Be©f Exports Go to Japan 




Meanwhile, sharply higher beef imports 
from Australia during 1992 led lo nego- 
tiations between U.S., Australian, and 
New Zealand officials to restrict imports 
into ihc U.S. ihc nest of ihe year. A voJun- 
lary resuaini agreement (VRA) was nego- 
tiated lo insure that shipments remain 
below ihe Meat Impon Law trigger of 
1.31 billion pounds, product weight, for 
Ihe rest of 1991 

U^. imports of beef from all sources dur- 
ing the first 4 months were running 12 
percent above ihe year before, with a 54- 
pcrcent increase in beef imports from 
Canada. Imported beef was equivalent lo 
about 12 percent of domestic production 
during Ihe first 4 months of both 199 1 
and 1992, but domestic produciion has 
risen nearly 2.5 percent from last year. 

During ihe summer quarter, VS. beef im- 
ports are expected to decline from a year 
earlier This trend is expected to continue 
into the fourth quarter of 1992, bringing 
total 1992 imports to 2.37 billion pounds, 
carcass weight, down from approxi- 
mately 24 billion in 199L 

Broiler Prices Slightly 
Lower During 1992 

Broiler prices are expected to remain un- 
c^^ig:U ji j^iic ^.ig'Lily jcloft Icvei^ o*>' 



served last year, despite slower pro- 
duction growth and brisk export ctemand. 
Ample supplies of red meat and poultry 
will continue 10 depress broiler prices. 

Rising pre-Memorial Day whole-bird 
prices, boosted in pan by strong breast 
meat demand from fast-food chains, were 
not sustained after the holiday. Slack de- 
mand for bieast meat during and after the 
Memorial weekend resulted in increased 
inventories and lowered prices. Second- 
quarter prices averaged 523 cents a 
pound, essentially unchanged from a 
year ago. 

July prices received a boost from the 
Fourth of July weekend^butthird-quaner 
prices are expected to remain in the low 
50's, slighdy below a year ago. Chicks 
Lliat hatched in May, weekly chick place- 
ments in June and July^ and slightly heav- 
ier slaughter weights indicate third- 
quarter production will be up 3 percent 
from 1991, compared with an 8-percent 
increase last year. 

Slower broiler output growth than in first- 
half 1992, and fairly strong broiler export 
demand, should help support prices dur- 
ing the third quarter But for the year, the 
12-ciiy wholesale price for broilers will 
likely average 47-53 cents a pound, 
slightly below a year ago. 

On the retail side, price competition with 
other meats that are generally below year- 
earlier levels will continue to depress 
whole-broiler prices through the summer. 
Third-quarter prices for whole broilers 
are expected to be slightly below a year 
ago, and average in the mid- to high 80's. 

U.S. broiler exporis for 1992 will be near 
the record levels of last year. Increased 
sales in the Pacific region, particularly to 
Japan and Hong Kong, will account for 
about half of total exports. Higher sales 
are also likely to Mexico, Canada, the 
Caribbean, and the Middle East. The Ex- 
port Enhancement Program (EE?) will fi- 
nance most whole-broilCT exports to the 
Middle East market. EEP sales to Egypt 
arc resuming, aftcrahalt during 1989-91. 
While exports to the former USSR are be- 
low last year, exports to many smaller 
madcets have increased, including Cen- 
tral and South America and Romania. 



Turkey Stocks 
To Remain High 

Second-quarter turkey output is esti- 
mated up about 3 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Third-quarter produciion is expected 
to be up 2 10 3 percent above last year, 
and for 1992 overall the increase will be 
close to 3 percent POult placements in 
April and May dropped below year- 
earlier levels and consequently, Septem- 
ber's produciion is expected to be 
slightly below a year earlier. 

The low production growth rates reflect 
consistently poor returns experienced by 
turkey producers in 1991. Wholesale tur- 
key prices also remain below last year. In 
the second quarter. Eastern region hen 
prices were just under 60 cents per 
pound, compared with 62 cents last year. 
Hen prices have not moved up since late 
March, and in May, torn prices surpassed 
hens to average about 61 cents in the sec- 
ond quarter but also below a year earlier. 

Slocks increased rapidly in May and 
reached a record 488 million pounds on 
June 1 , over 7 percent above a year ear- 
lier. Whole-bird stocks, at 343 million 
pounds, were 6.7 percent above last year. 
Stocks are expected to remain high this 
year, in large part reflecting sluggish 
sales. 

Record turkey stocks and large supplies 
of most meats, particularly pork, are pres- 
suring prices. Consumers are benefiting 
from turkey specials at bargain prices. 
During the third quarter of 1992, prices 
are expected to firm seasonally but re- 
main below a year ago. 

During the first half of 1992, turkey con- 
sumption per capita remained about the 
same as a year earlier, and liulc change is 
likely this year. Using revised produciion 
numbers, per capita consumption is esti- 
mated to be about 18.1 pounds, com- 
pared with 18 last year. 

Higher Egg Output 
Lowers Prices 

Table-egg produciion for 1992 is likely 
to increase 1 -2 percent from last year. 
Second-quarter table-egg production was 
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more ihan 2 percenL higher ihan a year 
ago. and esiimated ihird-qiiarter produc- 
tion is expected to be 1-L5 percent above 
last year. A 2.2-perccnt increase in table- 
egg production during the fursi half of 
1992 depressed egg prices. 

New York wholesale prices for Grade A 
large eggs are averaging well below a 
year ago. wiih second-quarter prices ai 
62 cents per dozen, down about 12 per- 
cent. Prices are expected to continue near 
breakeven for the rest of the year, and av- 
erage around 65 cents for the third quar- 
ter. Priecs are expected to average 64-68 
cents per dozen for the year, compared 
with 78 cents last year. 

For a 



On June I, the total flock of 275 million 
hens was 1 .2 percent larger than a year 
earlier, and the tablc-cgg flock, at 230 
million hens, was about 1 percent larger. 
The broiler-type haiching-egg flock was 
2 percent larger than the year before> but 
the egg-type hatching flock fell 2 per- 
cent. While low prices will encourage 
flock size reductions, the number of lay- 
ing hens is expected to average above a 
year ago. 

Returns continued below breakeven dur- 
ing the second qiiarici', but profitability 
will probably return during the second 
half, as producers begin to reduce their 
flocks. Average returns for the year are 
expected to be near breakeven, far better 



than ihe bleak year of 1 988, but still well 
below levels seen in 1989-91. 

Lower retail egg prices arc likely, with 
second -quarter prices averaging in the 
low 80 's per dozen, compared with 93 
cents a year ago. Prices are expected to 
rise to the high 80*s per dozen by ihe end 
of the year, and should average around 
87 cents for ihe year, 12 percent below 
last year. 

Lower Prices To BoosL^^ 
Egg Exports 

Egg exports are expected lo increase 2 

percent in 1992, reaching the highest 
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level in 10 years — 158 million dozen, 
shell equivalent — as lower egg prices 
give ihe U,S, a compeiiUve edge. Exports 
will represent about 2,5-3 percent of total 
production. 

First-quancr egg exports were 40,5 mil- 
lion dozen equivalent, the highest since 
1982 and valued at $35 million. At S9 
million, egg product sales to Japan made 
up about 25 percent of the value of egg 
exports. Canada and Hong Kong ac- 
counied for an additional 18 and 15 per- 
cent of export value, EEP sales remain 
important in determining the 1992expon 
leveJ. Through April EEP sales were 
about double those for the same period a 
year earlier. 

Will Milk Output 
Rebound? 

Milk production remained relatively 
weak during the first 6 months of 1992, 
even though milk prices averaged 13 per- 
cent above a year ago. Output (adjusted 
for leap year) was essentially unchanged 
from a year earlier. Many expansion 
plans were shelved after prices fell in 
1991, and more farmers left the industry 
in response to low incomes. 

In June, however, milk production in- 
creased 2 pocenl from a year ago, and 
for the second half of 1 992, production is 
expected to grow about 1 percent. The 
all-milk price is expected to average 
close to $14 per cwi for the second half 
of the year, up $ J from last year's second- 
half average. Ifproduccrs become confi- 
dent of an extended period of favorable 
prices, they are likely to shed some of 
their recent caution about new invest- 
ment and debt, and expand prodiiction. 
Producer exit may also decline. 

Total 1992 milk production is projected 
to be 150 billion pounds, up fractionally 
from 1991, Increases in output per cow 
will just Overcome the decrease in cow 
numbers. Over time, the ability to main- 
tain trend increases of 250-300 pounds 
per year in milk per cow has been a ma- 
jor force in shaping the dairy industry. 



These gains resulted from genetic and 
management improvements and from 
heavier feeding of grain and other con- 
centrates. 



For further information, contact: 
Richard Stillman and Agnes Perez, coor- 
dinators; Steve Reed and Linda Bailey, 
cattle; Lcland Southard, hogs; Lee 
Christensen, Agnes Perez, and Larry 
Wiiucki,pOQltry; Jim Miller and Sara 
Shon, dairy. All arc at (202) 219- 1285. El 



Field Crops 
Overview 

Domestic Outlook 
Based on July Projections 
Fori 992/93 

A Larger 

US. Wheat Crop, ,. 

* Due to increased harvested area (up 
5.4 million acres from 1991^2) and 
higher yields (up 1.1 bushels per 

acre). 

* A relatively low canyin could mean 
tightest wheat supplies since 
1975/76. despite higher production. 

* Relatively tight supplies leading to 
higher prices, ranging from S3.05- 
$3.45 per bushel for the season, and 

lower use, 

* Domestic use and exports both down 
8 percent, helping boost ending 
slocks to 521 million bushels, up 10 
percent from 1991/92. Stocks-u>use 
ratio, at 234 percent, remains well 
below the 35,4 percent of 199(V91. 

A Larger Corn Crop 
as Well - . , 

* Com output for 1992/93 to be 13 
percent higherihan the 1991^2 csti- 
maie, reflecting larger area and 



higher yields. Supplies expected up 
nearly 6 percent. 

* Domestic use up marginally, due to 
expectations of relatively tight sup- 
plies for barley and oats, higher 
wheat prices, lower com priceSi and 
continued livestock expansion. Ex- 
ports expected to remain flat. 

* With a rebound in supplies and only 
slightly higher use, ending stocks to 
reach 1 ,52 billion bushels, 42 per- 
cent above 1991^2's forecast. 

* Reflecting the increase in supplies 
and stocks, the season-average price 
will likely range from $2 to $240 
per bushel, compared with $135- 
$140 expected for 1991/92, 

A Slightly Smaller 
Soybean Crop * - - 

* At 1 .975 billion bushels, down mar- 
ginally from last year's relatively 
high level, the resuJt of slightly 
lower yields. Harvested area forecast 
at 58.0 million acres — the same as 
1991/92. 

* With lower expected canytn than in 
1991^2, and the slight production 
drop, supplies to be down about 1 
percent in 1992/93. 

* Soybean use, still high, down very 
slightly due to a marginal drop in ex- 
ports. Crush to remain at 199l/92's 
relauvely high level, and soybean oil 
use up slightly. 

* With lower supplies and continued 
high use, ending soybean stocks — at 
285 million bushels — would be 
down 8 percent from the carryin pro- 
jecuon. 

Lower Cotton 
Production . , , 

* Down 9 percent from 1991/92'siela- 
tively high level, due to smaller area 
and cool, wet weather in west Texas 
early this summer Supplies down I 
percent 
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Wheat 
1991^2 
1992/93 


699 
72.3 


57J 
63.1 


343 
354 


1,981 
2,232 


2,385 
2744 


1,137 
1,048 


1.275 
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76.0 
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9,016 
9,531 
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1,550 


1.071 
1,516 
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Sorghum 
1991^2 
199 Z93 



11^ 
12.4 



11^ 



59A 



579 
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823 



354 
435 



275 
260 



93 

128 
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Bartey 
1991^2 
1992^3 



8.9 
7.8 



8.4 
7,3 



55.2 
509 



464 
371 



625 

521 



395 

340 



100 

75 



130 

106 



2,10 
1 95 2.35 



Oats 

1991^2 

1992^3 



8.7 
8.0 



43 
43 



50.6 
53.5 



243 
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494 
448 



365 
340 
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1^0 
1.1 SI 65 



Soybeans 
1991^2 
1992^3 



1991^2 
1992^3 



Cotton 
1991^2 
1992^3 



59.1 

59.0 



266 
3i>3 



14,1 
136 



58.0 
58 



13j0 



34.3 

Lb/acrB 



Z75 5.617 

297 



Lb/acre 



652 



1.986 2,320 1,235 660 310 

1,975 2.290 1,235 675 265 

Mit.cwt (rough equiv ) 



154.5 
1660 



17.6 
16.0 



Bas^0nJuiy9. 1992 Supply artf Demand Estimaieft. 
^Meighied avefage pnoe tor August-Marcn; not a season average, 
Se« taDle 17 tor complete tiefinitjon of ie<ms 



1845 
202.7 



928 

943 



61J5 
74.0 



' All. t^S - 



203 
193 



9,5 
9,7 



63 
67 



30.7 

34.4 



33 
3,5 



5.60 
500620 



7.50^765 
62S725 

5630- 



Total use up I percent from ihe 
199 1/92 esumaie» wiUi domestic use 
up 2 percent due lo continued strong 
mill use. But expons down due lo re- 
duced U.S. supplies and sluggish for- 
eign demand. 

Ending stocks ai3.S million ba3es» 
with marginally lower supplies and 
slightly higher use. Stocks-io-usc 
ratio forecast at 2L3 percent, below_ 
Uie 23.3 percent expected for 
1991/92. 



. . . & Increased 
Rice Production 

A A rice crop of 166 million cwt, more 

than 7 percent above the 1991^2 es- 
timate^ due mainly lo an expected 
200^000-acre increase in harvested 
area. Total supplies to be up almost 
10 percent. 



Increased supplies putting down- 
ward pressure on prices. Season- 
average prices should range between 
$6.25 and $7.25 per cwt, down from 
the $7.50'$7.55cxpected in 1991/92. 

Total use expected up more than 9 
percent, with domestic use up 
slightly, and exports — responding to 
lower prices--up 21 percent. 
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Durum & Barley Down, "Other Spring" Wheat a Record High 



The July Crop Production report pro- 
vides statc-lcvcl forccasls of harvested 
area, yields, and production for se- 
lected crops. It includes the Tirst 
survey-based, state-by -state forecasts 
for durum wheat, "other spring" 
wheat, barley, and oais for the 
1992/93 season, and contains itviscd 
state-level projections for winter 
wheat. 

The report indicates that "other 
spring" wheat production* which 
nnainly reflects the hard red spring 
crop. Is forecast at a record-high 584 
miJlion bushels. Although U.S. aver- 
age "other spring" yields are expected 
down slightly from last year, har- 
vested area is expected lo be the high- 
est since 1953. In North Dakota and 
Minnesota* two of the major produc- 
ing states, harvested area for "other 
spring" is expected up 33 percent 
above the estimate for 1991/92, largely 
in response to increased plantings. 

Many Northern Plains produceis ap- 
pear to have planted "other spring" 
wheat — and, in Montana, winter 
wheat— at the expense of durtim and 
barley. While "oi to spring" area is 
expected up substantially in North Da- 
kota, durum acreage in that state — 
which accounts for about 90 percent 
of U-S. durum harvested area — is fore- 
cast down 25 percent And toiaJ bar- 
ley acreage in Montana and Noah 



Dakota — which accounts for over 50 
percent of U.S. barley acres— is down 
more than 16 percent 

These acreage shifts help contribute lo 
the expected decline in durum wheat 
and barley production in 1992^3. 
With the U-S. average durum yield 
forecast down slightly, due mainly to 
dry weather* production is forecast at 
73-9 million bushels, the lowest since 
1983. AfKl with barley yields expected 
off almost 8 percent, production of 
that crop is pegged at 371 million 
bushels, the fourth-smallest barley 
crop since I960- 

Shifts in acreage among alternative 
crops largely reflect differences in ex- 
pected net returns, particularly on flex 
acres. While Montana growers likely 
found increased winter wheat plant- 
ings most atU'active, hard red spring 
acreage likely appeared most profn- 
able to many producers in North Da- 
kota. A North Dakota producer 
planting this past May could expect re- 
turns (net of variable costs) of S95 per 
acre for hard red spring wheat. In con- 
Uasi, expected net returns per acre for 
durum were about $70« and S60 for 
barley. 

Harvested area in 1 992/93 for oats— 
another major opop in the Northern 
Plains — is forecast at 4.795 million 



acres, down slighdy from last year, 
and weQ below the 30 to 40 million 
acres harvested during the l950's. But 
with oais yields up moderately in 
1992/93, pnxluction is forecast up 6 
percent from the 1991/92 estimate, at 
256.4 million bushels. This would be 
the thiid-smallcst oats crop since 1950. 

Net returns also help explain the 
steady decline in harvested area for 
oats. Again, using North Dakota as an 
example, a producer examining net re- 
turns this past May could expect only 
about $20 per acre for oats — well be- 
low expected net returns for barley, 
wheal, and other crops. Much of the 
oats crop is used for on-farm feed 
rather than being sold as a cash crop. 

The July CropFroduction report also 
provides revised information for win- 
ter wheat, and indicates that produc- 
tion is expected up 15 percent in 
1992/93- The rise is due to a forecast 
8*percent increase in harvested area, 
mainly reflecting increases in U^ Pa- 
cific Northwest. Mont^ina, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. Winter wheat yields arc ex- 
pected up 6 percent nationally, with 
yields for soft red winter wheat, 
which is grown mainly cast of the 
Mississippi River, showing the great- 
est rebound. I Joy Hanvood (202) 219- 
08401 
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U.S. Field Crop Progress at a Glance 



Timely Rains Help Corn and Soybeans 



Corn 

Rating 
5, 



1 

5/24 



10 wa^ Nebraska 
1987 _p-'--'*^i ^lllinob 




&21 



7/19 



6/16 



a'lS 



1(V11 



Cotton 
Rating 



,r— CaJHomiB 



Mississippi ^i 



1992 



S/31 



I f 



1991 



'^ — TflxBs 



&2B 



7/26 



■ 1 I ( I I ! ) ■ 
a/23 9/20 10/18 



Soybeans 




K. 



1- Very poor: 2 



a/2 a/30 9i/27 

Week ending 
. Poor 3 • Faif;4 - Goorf; !^ - ExceUent 




Timely raiiu TdL in many ;ireas in 
June and July Jcading lo generally 
good corn and soybean raiings in ma- 
jor stales. Crop ratings showed a 
strong gain in both the second and third 
weeks in July. Muchofihc rebound 
is due 10 rains averaging several 
inches over widespread areas in the 
Com Belt An average of almost 3 
inches fell in Iowa during the week of 
July S, resulting in the wettest week in 
that state in 15 months. Paitsof Indi- 
ana received up to S inches, with gen- 
erally smalk^r amounts in Illinois. 

OveralU 80 percent of the corn crop 
was rated good or fair as of July 19* 
16 percent rated excellent, and 4 per- 
cent poor or very poor. Crop condi- 
tions were best in the East and South, 
and in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Nationally, the soybean crop rating is 
simitar to com. A full 87 percent of 
the soybean crop was rated good or 
fair a^ of July 19., with 10 percent 
rated excellent and 3 percent poor or 
very poor. The best conditions were 
in pans of the South, and in Iowa. 
Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota* 

Despite early corn and soybean plant- 
ings, cooler-than-normal weather in 
May and June resulted In slowcr-than- 
normal development As of July 19, 
30 percent of the com crop was silk- 
ing in the major states, behind the 
average of 49 percent. Bkx)ms were 
evident on 46 percent of the soybean 
acreage in the major stales, 7 points 
behind the average. 

The cotton crop is also developing be- 
hind schedule, with bolls seuing on 37 
percent of the major states' acreage. 
That pace lags the average by 5 
points. Cotton crop conditions have 
improved in the major producing 
sutes. following damage caused by 
cold, wei weather in May and June 
thatctouded crop prospects in Texas 
and New Mexico, As of July 19, 16 
percent of New Mexico's acreage and 
33 percent of Texas acreage was rated 
poor or very poor. Couon replanting 
had ncaredcomplcdon by the second 
week in July, (Joy Norwood (202) 
1^-0840} 
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Global Outlook; 
Initial 1992/93 
Projections 

Global Oilseed Output 
To Rise.., 

* ... As gains in soybeans and sun- 
flowcrsecd offset losses in rapcsced, 
cottonseed, and peanuts. 

« SunHowcrsccd production up. to 
22.5 million tons, as yields in Argen- 
tina, ihc EC, the former USSR, and 
others recover from 1991/92. 

« But rapeseed output to retreat from 
1991/92 records in the EC, India, 

and China> with output declining 4 



percent to 27.2 million tons. Cotton- 
seed also down to 36 million tons, 
because of China's drop, and pea- 
nuts off slightly at 22.3 million tons. 

Tougher Soybean 
Competition , , * 

* ... As increased foreign exports and 

sluggish demand growth restrain 
U.S. soybean and soybean meal ex- 
ports. 

■ South American soybean plantings 

likely to be influenced by weather 
patterns in the U.S. and changing 
prices. Anticipated higher returns 
could boost production in Brazil and 
Argentina io 19 and 10.8 million 
tons. 



Global Grain 


and Ollseod 


Crops Higher 


In 1 992/93, 








but Cotton L 


ower 










1 




Year' 


Production 


Exports ^ 


Consumption ^ 


Carryovof 








Mi 


tons 




Wheat 


1991^92 


541.3 


107^ 


553 JO 


131.1 






1992/93 


543.8 


101.7 


546.1 


128.7 


1 


Coarse grains 


1991/92 


798.4 


91,9 


805.7 


1287 


1 




1992/93 


823.8 


869 


813.0 


139.5 


B 


Com 


1991/92 


483.5 


60.3 


496.5 


77J0 






1992/93 


51 a 3 


57.7 


496^ 


905 


I 


HioB(fnm6) 


1991/92 


347.0 


134 


351 £ 


538 






1992/93 


351.4 


13J 


354.3 


509 




0»l seeds 


1991/92 


221.3 


35-5 


1825 


229 






1992/93 


2228 


35.6 


1846 


2M 




Soyt>eans 


1991/92 


1050 


272 


90.2 


192 


^ 




1992/93 


106 6 


27B 


90.9 


1B4 


1 


Soybean meaj 


1991/92 


71.4 


26.7 


718 


3,3 


1! 




1992/93 


719 


?68 


72.2 


2J9 




SoKteandl 


1991/92 


16.4 


3.8 


15 9 


21 






1992/93 


16.5 


38 


16.4 


2.1 










Mi.bafes 






Conon 


1991/92 


95.2 


22A 


856 


38.3 






i99a«r 


J5-8 


air 


ee.s 


42.0 


' 


Maritfiting years areC wheal. July/June, coarw grans vd com, Oaooef/S^ptembef. oils«o<Ji. 
soyDeans, meaJ. and dJ, loca* marketing years ejioepT arant and ArQefmna adjusied To 
OcToDef/SepiefTUjer, ootlon.Augu*VJuty. = Hpoovad€*» lor trie wcof^JcatefKJar year.* A 
Eoytwai^s «id ans«edi ^flSl 



* Global soybean exports moving up 
only slighUy and meal exports rising 
because of higher crush expected in 
South America. 

* But lower world carryin of vegetable 
oils could maintain U.S. soybean oil 
exports close to 199 Ps relatively 
high level. This despite larger palm 
oil supplies. 

A Boost in Global 
Cotton Supplies . , . 

* ... As world stocks continue to rise 
rapidly, reflecting production ihat 
outstrips consumption. 

« The 93 -million-bale crop, 2 percent 
below 1991/92, is still the second- 
largest ever. Most of the decline due 

to the U.S., while foreign production 
slips only slightly to 77 million 
bales. 

* China's area increased — ^just short of 
its 1984/85 record — encouraged by 
recent, more stable returns lo couon 
ihan to grain. But wiihout last year's 
ideal harvest weather, yields could 
suffer. 

* Higher output in India and Pakistan, 
helped by higher yielding varieties. 
But Cenu-al Asian republics of the 
former Soviet Union continue reduc- 
ing area because of environmental 
problems, and yield gains still insuf- 
ficient to offset the drop in area. 

. The second consecutive global con- 
sumption record, with growth con- 
centrated in major producing 
countries such as Pakistan, China, 

and India. 

.• Larger foreign exports imply a dip 
in, but still about average, U.S. mar- 
ket share of 29 pcrcenL 
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Commodity Market Prices 



Choice steera. Nebraska 



Broilers. 12-dty average 
C«ntt/b 



Corn, C«ntr«l IlllnoJt^ 
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And World Rice Output 
Up Slightly . . . 

ft ... As area increases. 

• OutpQLinChina,ihe largest pro- 
ducer,up only marginally to 185 mil- 
lion ions as policy changes restrain 
growth. India's production grows to 
73 million tons, although the late 
and erratic monsoon is creating 
some concern. 

. Calendar 1993 trade matches 1992, 
with reduced Indonesian imports — 
reflecting a larger crop— offset by 
greater imports by the Middle East. 

ft Rising U.S. rice exports and market 
share benefit from tlie rebound in 
U.S. supplies, slower growth in do- 
mestic use, and slightly reduced for- 
eign exports. Thailand's exports to 
be down 4 percent, while exports 
from Pakistan and Vietnam remain 
unchanged. 

ft And global ending stocks could slip 
slighdy as use reaches a new record. 

[Joy nonfood (202) 219-0840 and 
Carol Whition (202) 219 0824} 



For further information* contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey, domestic rice; Pete Riley, 
world feed grains; Tom Tice and Jim 
Cole, domestic feed grains; Nancy 
Morgan, world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin 
and Scott Sanford, domestic oilseeds; 
Carol Whitton, world cotton; Bob 
Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic 
cotton. World information (202) 
219 0920, domestic (202) 219-0840. CS3 
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Although Jurm water supplies are down 

in the Pacific I^orthwest, the result of 
continuing drought and above-normal 
temperatures, growers minimized the ef- 
fects on potato and vegetable output by 
diverting water from lower value Crops. 
Potato growers expect lower harvested 
acreage in 1992, following near-record 
high fall production and low prices in 
199L 

US' apple production is expected higher 
in 1992, especially in the Western states 
where most apples are grown and stored 
for fresh use later in the season^ Sugar- 
cane and sugarbeet growers expect to 
harvest more acreage in 1992. The out- 
put forecast for flue-cured tobacco is 2 
percent lower than last year. [For the lat- 
est specialty crop ouilooki sec tables 20- 
22.1 

Droughts Heat 
Hit Vegetable Area 

Continuing drought and above-normal 
temperatures in the Pacific Nonhwest 
slashed water supplies for some potato 
and vegetable farmers. But growers mini- 
mized the effects of drought on vegetable 
output by diverting water fnom lower 
value crops such as hay and small grains. 

Growers in Idaho and Oregon, especially 
in the Klamath basin (Northern Califor- 
nia and Southern Oregon), face the most 
severe wat©^ shortages, in some areas of 
the Pacific Northwest, rainfall has been 
below normal for 6 consecutive years. 

An early summer frost lightly damaged 
some potatoes and processing vegetables 
in the upper Midwest where a large share 
of U.S. sweet com, green peas, and sn^ 
^beans is grown for canning and fiwzing. 
However, the frost will have minimal im- 
pact on overall production. 



Fall Potato Acreage 
Down from 1991 

Potato growers expect lower harvested 
acreage in 1992 than last year, following 
near-record high (M production and low 
prices in l99h Forecast harvested acre- 
age for fall 1992 dropped to 1.122 mil- 
lion acres — down 5 percent from 1990 
and 199L Fall potatoes usually account 
for about 87 percent of U.S. annual pro- 
duction and largely determine potato 
prices during the next 12 months. 

Producers in the western potato states, 
wher^ processing is heavily concen- 
trated, reduced planted area by 6 percent. 
Western growers also produce many of 
the Russet potatoes frequently thought of 
as fresh baking potatoes. Acreage in 
Idaho and Washington, the two largest 
producer states, is down 4 and 13 percent 
from last year. 

Central states producers reduced planted 
area for fall harvest by 6 percent Minne- 
sota and North Dakota both reduced acre- 
age by 8 percent. Michigan's acreage 
rose by 6 percent. 

Eastern producers reduced planted area 
by 3 percent. Maine's acreage remained 
unchanged but Pennsylvania and New 
York acreage declined. Maine's har- 
vested area may rise this season because 
part of its 1991 crop was lost due lo ex- 
cessive rains at harvesL Eastern produc- 
tion is heavily concentrated among the 
round white varieties typically used fresh 
or for processing into chips. 

Summer potato production is estimated 
at 20.5 million cwt, down 10 percent 
from 1991. Beginning this ycar,USDA 
is including the 5,(XX)-6,(XX) acres in 
nonhwesiem New Mexico's summer 
crop wtth fall production. If this output 
were included in this year's summer 
crop, the total would be about the same 
as last year's. 

If yields from the fall crop at least match 
ihe average (306 cwt per acre) for the 
past 3 years— which included a year of 
low yields due to dry weather — fall pro- 
duction could tally 343 million cwt, in 
which case total output for all four sea- 
sons would be about 390 milbon. Total 
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output was4 18 million cwt in 1991. and 
402 million in 1990, 

Prices will probably recover firom 
1991/92's reduced levels due lo die 
smaller aop. As a rule of thumb, the 
season-average grower price rises about 
4 percent for each 1 -percent decline in to- 
la! produciion. But actual price move- 
ments may vary, depending on demand. 
and on die size of fresh and processed po- 
tato stocks at the beginning of die fall 
season. 

Western Apple 
Production Higher 

The July 1 forecast placed 1992 U.S. ap- 
ple production at 10,1 billion pounds, 
2 percent higher than in 1991 and the 
second-lai;gest crop ever. Forecasts for 
the Western states aie higher, while pro- 
duction in the Central and Eastern areas 
fell from last season. 

Strong domestic and export demand for 
fresh apples, combined with a short 1991 
crop in die Western states, boosted fresh 
apple prices this past season, A larger 
western crop and a recovery of European 
production may soften prices in 1992/93- 
Western production typically provides 
most of die late-season fresh apples from 
storage. 




Despite a larger crop in Califomia, fore- 
cast 1992 peach output slipped 6 percent 
from last year, due to lower Eastern 
states outpuL Production will fall in 
Soudi Carolina and Georgia where sev- 
eral freezes occurred in March and April. 
At die end of June, growers' prices for 
the fresh-markei peaches were lower in 
Califomia, but higher in die Southeast 
than the year before. 

Apricot, nectarine, and plum production 
are forecast higher than last year. Califor- 
nia, the major source of all three fruits, 
expects larger crops in 1992, 

USDA's July forecast places California's 
1992 walnut crop at 220,000 ions in-shcll 
basis. This would tie 1 5 percent less dian 
in 1990/91. The Califomia almond crop 
forecast was lowered to 550 million 
pounds (shelled basis). 

Abundant fruitcrops have put downward 
pressure on prices. The index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers for fresh fruit sUKxi at 
200 (1977 - 100) in June, down from 
410 in June 1991. Ail citrus prices arc be- 
low a year ago. Fresh orange prices were 
unusually high in 1991 becauseof ashori 
crop in CaJifomia due to a mid- winter 
freeze- 

Sugar Output 
Near Record 

Early prospects point to record sugar pro- 
duction in 1992/193, USDA expects sugar 
production to reach 7.6 million short 
tons, raw vaJuc, 4O0,0CX) ions higher than 
in 1991/92. Increased recovery of sugar 
per ton of beets will account for most of 
the production rise. The recovery rate fell 
in 1991/92 when above-normal winter 
temperatures in the upper Midwest 
caused sugar loss among stockpiled 
beets. 

Harvested acreage for both sugarcane 
and beet crops is expected 3.5 percent 
higher in 1992/93, Florida reports 7,000 
more sugarcane acres than in 1991, a 
record 450,(XX) acres. Louisiana acreage 
should increase 45,000 in 1992/93 to 
390,000. Toul sugarcane acreage, includ- 
ing Texas and Hawaii, amounts to 
952,000. 



Forecast sugarbeet acreage rose 24,200 
acres from 1991 to 1.41 mUlion. Some in- 
crease occurred in nearly all 13 sugarbeet 
growing states. The biggest increases oc- 
curred in Michigan and Texas, both up 
8,000 acres. 

Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Output Lower 

USDA forecasts flue-cuied tobacco pro- 
duction 2 percent lower in 1992. Lower 
yields are offsetting a 1 -percent increase 
in harvested area. Grower prices also are 
expected lower due to declines in both 
domestic use and exports. Both domestic 
cigarette consLimption and exports are 
down resulting in reduced cigarette pro- 
duction. Also, use of imported leaf is ris- 
ing as manufacturers attempt to hold the 
line on costs through use of cheaper leaf. 

Disappearance of flue-cured tobacco in 
the 1991/92 marketing year (July to 
June) is forecast down about 13 percent 
from the year before. Despite die decline, 
disappearance is expected lo exceed 
1991 marketings slightly, and July 1 car- 
ryover into the new marketing year could 
be smaller than the year before. Market- 
ings in 1992/93 will probably be above 
use, resulting in larger stocks ^t the end 
of the 1992/93 marketing year, 

Burley disappearance for die 1991/92 
marketing year (October to September) is 
also expected lo drop finom last season, A 
smaller disappearance and larger October 
1 carryover stocks would put downward 
pressure on prices; however, the6.5-cent 
increase in the support level will prob- 
ably push prices up slightly. [Clenn Zepp 
(202) 219-0883}. 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucict, vegetables; 
PeterBuzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Vemer 
Grise, tobacco; David Harvey, aquacul- 
ture; Lewrene Glaser, industrial crops. 
All are at (202) 219-0883. H3 
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What's in the 
Future for 
Canola? 



Speculaiion on the future of canola 
ranges from a role as a niche crop 
for the specialty oils markei, to a 
significant cash crop for U.S. farmers. 
Despite growing interest* however, no 
solid consensus exists on how production 
of canola and its principal byproduct, 
canola oil, will evolve in the U.S. 

Canola is the popular name ofrapeseed 
varieties that are low in erucic acid and 
glucasinolates, and therefore suitable for 
human consumption^ Like soybeans, 
canola yields both oil and meal. 

Since it obtained GRAS (Generally Rec- 
ognized As Safe) status in 1985, Interest 
in canola has grown in the US. Interest 
has been piqued more recently by per- 
ceived health benefits of canola, with the 
lowest saturated-fat content of major 
vegetable oils. With oil consumption and 
imports increasing, and in Ugh: of new 
farm program flexibility that increases 
the attractiveness of domestic canola 
production, attention has shifted to the 
potential opportunities for U.S. farmers 
and processors. 
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The ability of canola and its products to 
capture a share of U.S. oilseed markets 
and farm resources will depend on a 
number of factors, first, does a market 
for canota products exist, and if so, what 
factors drive the demand for these prod- 
ucts* andproducts that compete with 
canola? Second, if demand exists, can 
the Crop be profitable enough to attract 
resources from other crops and land 
uses? 

Canola Is 
Making Inroads 

Canola is the name given to seed, oil, and 
meal derived from rapesecd cuJlivars Low 
in erucic acid and glucosinolates — ele- 
ments Lhai prcscni potential health risks 
to humans and reduce ihe palaiabilily and 
nuirilional value as a feed. While many 
parts of Ll\e world continue lo produce 
high -erucic varieties for human consump- 
tion, the so-called double-low varieties 
now dominate production in Canada and 
throughout Western Europe. 

Worldwide production of ail rapesecd 
has risen rapidiy over the past two dec- 
ades and now ranks tiitrd behind soy- 
beans and cottonseed, accounting for 12 
percent of world oilseed production in 
1991. Rapcseed has also made substan- 
tial inroads into world oilseed trade- It 
ranks second in worid seed trade, with 
Canada and France accounting for the 
majority of exports. It plays a less domi- 
nant role in oilseed products trade — palm 
oil continues to dominate wodd oil trade, 
while soybean meal commands the larg- 
est share of the meal market. 

However, competitively priced rapeseed 
products continue to gain market share. 
Favorable oilseed policies in the Euro- 
pean Community (EC), and more re- 
cently, Canada, have allowed rapesecd 
oil to capture 10 percent of the world 
vegetable oil trade, more than doubling 
since the lale l970's. Rapesecd meal 
trade has also expanded, accounting for 
roughly 7 percent of world meal trade in 
1991 — 4 pmes the level of the early 
1970's. 

A member of the mustard family, rape- 
seed is suitable to colder climates in 
Nonh America, Northern Europe, the 



Soviet Union, and parts of Asia. How- 
ever, until recently, rapesecd production 
in the U.S. has been small. Prior to 1985, 
production was geared towards special- 
ized industrial uses. Accordingly, acre- 
age remained small and was concentrated 
in areas of the Northern Plains, North- 
west, and parts of the southern Com Belt 
In 1 982, for example, only 65 farms re- 
ported harvested acreage ofrapeseed, 
with totalareaof6,382acres. Of this, 
roughly 95 percent of the production 
acreage was located in just three states: 
Nonh Dakota, Montana, and Kentucky. 

In January 1985, the Food and Drug Ad- 
minisiraiion granted GRAS status for 
low erucic acid rapeseed (LEAR) prod- 
ucts. This includes canola seed, oil, and 
meal. Since then, area and production 
have expanded significantly, with 
planted acres reaching 135,000 in 1991, 
rising to an estimated 160,000 in 1992. 

With ongoing development of varieties 
suited both to winter and spring plant- 
ings, canola production has stretched 
across the Southeast as far as Horida. In 
these areas, canola provides farmers with 
an alternative to fall planted crops such 
as winter wheat. Canola, however, re- 
mains a minor crop in the U.S., dwarfed 
by traditional commodities such as com, 
wheat, and canola's principal competitor, 
soybeans. 

The Joint Products 
Issue 

Oilseed meals and oil are considered to 
be joint products — i.e., two or more out- 
puts produced in a single process. As 
joint products with fixed output ratios 
(40 percent oil and 55 percent meal in the 
case of canola), oil and meal markets are 
linked. For example, higher demand for 
protein meals can lead to higher meal 
prices and encourage crushers to process 
additional seed. Increased crush results 
in a larger supply of vegetable oil. In the 
absence of similar shifts in the demand 
for oil, increased supplies will result in 
_Jower oil prices. 



In markets where vegetable oils are read- 
ily substituiable, this will force down 
prices of competing oils. As a conse- 
quence, the prices for oilseeds with 
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World Rapeseed Exports Grow, but Soybeans Dominate Oilseed Shipments 
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higher percenlages of oil will be lower 
ihan for those wiih higher meal percent- 
ages. 

These relationships are important when 
considering ihe potential market for 
canola oil and seed in the U,S^ market. 
[>emand for soybean meal has driven 
global soybean crush in recent years. For 
canola. however, demand has been 
driven by oil prices. 

Continued growth in iheuseof high- 
protein meals will increase the availabil- 
ity of soybean oil, pressuring prices in 
the bulk-oil markets. Outside the markets 
where consumer preferences distinguish 
canola oil based on technical charac- 
teristics, increased supplies of soybean 
oil can lead to lower oil prices and ulti- 
mately force seed prices down should 
supplies increase significantly. 

A Growing Demand 
For Oil 

Canola is considered a '*sofi" oilseed, 
containing roiighly 40 percent oil that 
typically accounts for 60-70 percent of 
the overall seed value. The oil is suitable 
for use in salad and cooking oils and in 
baking and frying fiats. Further along the 



marketing channel, canola reaches con- 
sumers in processed foods such as potato 
and com chips, mayonnaise, and baked 
products. In these markets canola com- 
petes with other vegetable oils, including 
soybean, cottonseed, com, and sunflow- 
crseed oils. 

Domestic use of canola in the US, is 
growing and is projected to reach 
3lS,000metric tonsin the 1991/92 mar- 
keting year, up 185 percent from 

1987/88. Canola has peneu^tcd domestic 
cooking oil and salad dressing markets as 
well as more traditional bulk markets for 
shortenings and baking and frying fats. 
Canola's rapid rise in popularity is attrib- 
utable to a number of factors relating 
both to the technical characteristics of the 
oil and market economics. 

With growing concems about the quan- 
tity and composition of dietary fat intake, 
canola has been aggressively marketed as 
an alternative to industry standards such 
as soybean and com oils. Like all vegeta- 
ble oils, canola is cholesterol free. Fur- 
ther, it has the lowest saiuratedfai 
content — 6 percent — of the major vegeta- 
ble oils on the market These attributes in- 
crease canola's attractiveness in markets 
that base preferences on these charac- 
teristics. For example, a 1991 survey 



conducted by the Food Marketing Insti- 
tute found that £at content topped the list 
of shoppers' nutritional concems. 

The potential size of this market, how- 
ever, is unclear. Consumption of salad 
and cooking oils totaled 21 million met- 
ric tons in 1990, and accounted for 38,4 
percent of domestic fats and oils con- 
sumed in food products. Of this, the 
more visible boUled cooking oils, and 
uses in products with fixed ingredient 
mixes, represent a significantly smaller 
subseu 

A second fecior in the recent growth of 
canola's popularity is price. While de- 
mand for specialty uses is generally 
thought to be inelastic (relatively less 
price responsive), movements into the 
bulk*oil markets where oils substitute for 
each other requires more competitive 
pricing. These include markets for bak- 
ing and frying fats, and frying oil used 
for processed goods less reliant on oil 
characteristics to determine quality, taste, 
and marketability. 

Comprehensive pnce histories for domes- 
tically produced canola oil are not readily 
available, and the price information that 
docs exist reflects movements in rela- 
tively thin markets (small uradc volume), 
reducing their usefulness for comparative 
purposes. However, with imports ac- 
counting for a large share of domestic 
canola consumption, it is useful to com- 
pare prices from major trade centers. 

Since 1987. the price of Canadian canola 
(adjusted for exchange rales and import 
tariffs) has uacked the domestic soybean 
oil market closely. Even accounting for 
domestic tariffs, canola averaged $0,33 
per cwt below the price of soybean oil 
(f,o.b. Decatur) between 1987 and 1991, 
Lower prices make canola more aurac- 
tive to domestic food manufactures with 
the ability to shift among various oils. 

These numbers, however, do not account 
for differences in uansportation costs to 
primary end-use markets. It is thus possi- 
ble that soybean oil could be more com- 
peiiiive in areas of the Midwest and 
South that are closer to primary produc- 
tion points. But in northern markets 
closer to Canadian processing centers, 
canola may prove more economical. 
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While ii is difficult to isolate price ef- 
fects from changes in consumer prefer- 
ences, it i^ clear thai rapeseed and 
rapcsccd produci imports are increasing. 
Between 1985/86 and 1990/91, canola 
oil imports increased firom 273 million 
pounds 10 532 million, and are estimated 
ID reach 772 miJlion pounds in 1991/92. 
Imports from Canada alone, the largest 
canola producer, accounted for nearly 85 
percent of the imports over this period. 

Still, canola oil consumption remains 
small relative to total oil use. Rapeseed 
oil consumption, of which canola repre- 
sents a majority share, is prDJecled to ac- 
count for less than 5 percent of total 
domestic vegetable oil consumption in 
the 1991/92 maiiceting year. 

While growing populations and in* 
creased incomes will likely fuel addi- 
tional demand for all vegetable oils in the 
future, capturing additional market share 
would imply shifts away from competing 
oils. Swings in consumer preferences be- 
cause of specific characteristics, such as 
lower saturated*fat content, can increase 
canoLa's share of the visible fats market. 
However, the value associated with these 
characteristics and the ability to acquire 
additional market share in the face of 
competitively priced alternatives is uncer- 



tain. In the bulk and expon oil markets, 
access and market share are likely to re- 
main a question of price and policy. 

Competing in the 
Meal Market 

The second component of canola seed de- 
mand is meal value. Although meal is 
typically a smaller component of seed 
value, its price and its access to feed mar- 
kets are important in determining pro- 
cessing margins and ultimately the price 
processors are willing lo pay farmers for 
seed. 

IDemand for oilseed meal depends on the 
demand for balanced feed concentrates, 
which in turn is related to the size and 
composition of the livestock herd. Here, 
canola meal must compete with meal 
from soybeans, cottonseed, linseed, sun- 
flower, and other high-protein feeds such 
as com gluten and fish meal. 

Demand for protein meal has risen sig- 
nificantly over the past few decades as 
feed concentrates replaced grazing and as 
the mix of livestock includes a greater 
share of animaJs, such as poultry, con- 
suming higher protein feeds. Rising in* 
comes and population growth have 
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increased the demand for meats. Changes 
in domestic food consumption, rising de- 
mand for meal, and increased availability 
of complementary feed components are 
factors that have increased the demand 
for higher protein feeds ^ 

Canola meal accounts for 55-57 percent 
of the seed weight, in contrast to other 
oilseeds such as soybeans and cottonseed 
thai contain in excess of 80 percent meal. 
Crude protein in canola meal varies by 
variety, generally ranging between 35 
and 38 percent, significantly tower than 
soybean meal, the industry benchmark. 
Canola meal is also higher in fiber than 
competing high-protein solvents, and its 
feed value to mminants, swine, and poul- 
try is lower. Canola meal can work well 
as a dairy prolein supplemenlor in ra- 
tions for other ruminants. Lower protein, 
amino acid limitations, and higher fiber 
content, however, limit its use as a com- 
ponent in poultry rations and stancr 
feeds for swine. 

With a smaller market potential and 
lower feeding value, canola meal is typi- 
cally discounted to soybean meal. The 
discount can expand when Supplies of 
soybean meal are adequate to meet exist- 
ing demand or when supplies of canola 
meal become excessive. Lower meal 
prices in turn can depress processing mar- 
gins, leading processors lo rely more 
heavily on oil and seed prices to direct 
their decisions on crushing, 

Canada's Canola 
A Big Obstacle 

With domestic consumption increasing, 
and supplied largely through rising im- 
pons, the debate shifts to prospects for 
U.S, producers. Conceptually, projected 
consumption of canola oil this year could 
support L5 million acres in lheU,S.,nct 
of potential export markets. Will U.S. 
farmers fill the gap? 

At the very least, a number of harriers 

must be overcome before canola pro- 
gresses in American agriculture. Major 
obstacles carTbe categorized as nsit, mar- 
ket access and foreign competition. 
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RisL Yield and price risk is inherent in 
agricutlurei and a wide variety of tools 
arc employed to manage iL In terms of 
yields, common tools for managing risk 
include: the use of inputs that limit pest 
infestations, improve soils, or improve 
harvesting cfTicicncy; development of 
speciaJi/ed seeding and harvesting equip- 
ment; crop insurance: and development 
of new seed varieties targeted to specific 
climates and growing conditions. Tools 
for limiting exposure to price vobtilily 
include forward contracting, futures mar- 
ket activities (e,g.. hedging or cross-hedg- 
ing) and the addition of storage faciiitics 
to smooth out seasonal price movements- 

With a relatively new crop in the U.S. 
commanding few acres and little market 
share, canola producers have fewer risk 
management tools. Few chemicals are 
registered for canola, many seed varieties 
are siiU in the devdopment stage, and 
few aUematives are available (or manag- 
ing price risk. Moreover^ canola is not 
currently eligible for federally subsidized 
crop insurance. 

Market access, A second impediment 
to U.S, production is the lack of estab- 
lished markets to sell seed for processing 
into oil and meal. Although some areas 
in the West and Southeast have seen the 
development of new integrated market 
centers, there arc few national marketing 
centers- With little volume, and with 
Competitive prices for alternative prod- 
ucts, processors and producers face a 
paradox. 

Without the volume, processors are hesi- 
tant to allocate capacity in the absence of 
financial incentives. However, the finan- 
cial incentives necessary to secure proc- 
essing capacity can be provided only 
with higher prices for the output or lower 
input prices. In the face of stiff competi- 
tion from the U.S. soybean complex and 
in the shadow of Canadian production, 
price premiums are difilculi to maintain 
as producuon increases. This leaves seed 
prices to bear the weight Lower seed 
prices, however, are unlikely U) attract 
the acres or R&D necessary to increase 
volume. 



Foreign competition. Only marginally 
protected under the 1990 farm bill, the in- 
dustry has been increasingly exposed to 
foreign competition, most notably from 
Canada. Canola was developed in Can- 
ada> where farmers have experience with 
the crop, where it fits well into rotations, 
and where there are active markets pro- 
viding the liquidity and suppon neces- 
sary for a major crop. 

Canola has been affected by recent 
changes in U.S. -Canadian trade policy 
combined with new Canadian agricul- 
tural policy. As of January 1, 1992, as 
pan of the U^.-Canada Free Trade 
Agreement, canola products from Can- 
ada can move into the U.S. duly-free. 

Moreover* the final elimination of the i^- 
iffs came on the heels of recent changes 
in Canadian agricultural policy that in- 
crease the attractiveness of canola. Can- 
ada's Gross Revenue Insurance Plan 
(GRIP) is designed to sdbilize farm in- 
comes by insuring producer revenues 
against yield and price variability. Its cov- 
erage of canola at rates initially higher 
than compctirig crops provides additional 
incentives to canola producers to in- 
crease production. 

While it is hand to discern the longnm im- 
pacts on cropping patterns in Canada> the 
initial results are bearish for U.S . canola 
producers. In 1991, over 80 percent of 
the acreage participated in the GRIP. 
Combined with favorable market condi- 
tions, GRIP helped production increase 
nearly 25 percent, adding oilseeds to a 
mailcet saturated by increased oilseed pro- 
duction in the US. 

US. Role Is 
Still Minor 

Since the introduction of edible forms 
into the U.S. market, canola has gener- 
ated interest among consumers and pro- 
ducers. To date, however, consumer 
interest has surpassed that of domestic 
producers — leuing imports fill the gap. 

White domestic demand is increasing, 
canola'srole in the U.S. market remains 
minor and its futuie uncertain. Specific 
technical characteristics such as lower 
saturated fat may continue to buy share 



for canola in markets that differentiate ac- 
cording U) such £acu)rs. In less visible 
bulk markets however, price is likely to 
remain the decisive factor. 

On the farm, canoia's future role is even 
more tenuous. Current demand can sup- 
pon up to 1.5 million acres, and poten- 
tially more if export markets develop. 
However, U.S. farmers arc faced with a 
number of obstacles including risk con- 
siderations, lack of market access, and 
stiff competition from established Cana- 
dian producers. These arc obstacles that 
can be overcome— but not without cost 
and effort. [Ian McCormick and Bengt 
fiyberg (202) 219-0840} H3 



August Releases from USDA's 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following reports ore issued 
at 3 p.m. Eastern time on the 
dotes shown. 
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Poultry 
Markets Go 
International 



One of the world's fastest growing 
meat sources, output of poultry 
meat about tripled over the last 
20 years, reaching about 88 billion 
pounds in 1990. Poultry includes mainly 
broilers, other chickens, turkeys, ducks, 
and geese, but broilers account for nearly 
70 percent of the total 

Many countries can produce their own 
poultry at reasonable costs, because they 
are able to transfer modem production, 
efficient feeding, and processing tecb- 
niques. That, together with widespread 
trade barriers, means most poultry is 
raised for domestic markets — only about 
7 percent is traded internationally. 

Still, potential exists for global poultry 
trade to expand. U.S. exporters, for exam- 
ple, are borrowing the marketing strate- 
gies used to promote domestic 
consumption — selling poultry parts and 
funhcr-proccsscd poultry rather tban 
whole birds — to boost the volume and_ 
share of U.S. poultry traded wcrldwide. 

Increased iiberalJzaiion of trade barriers, 
as would occur with a successfiil conclu- 
sion to the Uruguay Round on mttltilat- 
Ft. « _, 



cral trade negotiations, would also help 
boosithe volume of poultry traded. 

This article, part of a series canvassing 
trends in world livestock, dairy, and poul- 
try markets, takes a look at some key 
players in world poultry production and 
trade. 

Developing Countries 
Hatch Poultry Industries 

Growth in world poultry markets stems 
from increasing incomes and demand in 
developing as well as developed econo- 
mies. In 1970, the developed economies 
produced 75 percent of world poultry 
meat; by 1990, their share had dropped 
to about 64 percent, as developing econo- 
mics boosted output nearly 4 times to sat- 
isfy growing domestic demand. 

Developing country exporters like Brazil, 
Chile, China, Thailand, and Malaysia, for 
example, boosted poulu^ meat output 90 
percent from 1980 to 1990. Their share 
of world production rose from 16 percent 
to about 18,5 percenL Over the same pe- 
riod, Japan's and Canada's output rose 
26 and 34 percent, and EC output rose 28 
percent. Even the 65-pcrcent growth in 
U.S. output pales by comparison with the 
performance of the developing exponers 
over that period, but the U.S. increased 
its share of world production slightly to 
nearly 30 percent. 

Brazil and Thailand have fairly young, 
modem poultry industries, and both coun- 
tries exemplify the dramatic changes that 
have taken place as developing econo- 
mies adopted the technology of Western 
poulU7 production. 

Brazil's poultry industry is highly con- 
cenu^tcd — the five largpst companies 
control about 75 percent of federally in- 
spected domestic production, and over 
90 percent of poultry exports. This is a re- 
cent change, however. Until the 1960's, 
even urban Brazilian consumers raised 
their own chickens, slaughtering them 
just before consumpti on. From t he early 
T960'sto the miicFl97(rs, consumers vis- 
ited local poultry shops, selecting live 
birds which shopkeepers would then 
slaughter. 
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In the 1970's, large public expenditures 
provided the Brazilian industry with new 
poultry facilities to encourage growth, 
particularly exports. Although Brazilian 
consumers initially rejected the smalt, 
white-skinned frozen birds, price advan- 
tages of frozen birds eventually ovcnook 
sales of traditional broilers, especially 
during highly inflationary periods. Fro- 
zen poultry now dominates Brazil's do- 
mestic market. 

Thailand's poultry industry growth has 
been helped by a relatively open market 
economy, atypical of many developing 
countries. The industry employs modem 
technology, with the added advantage of 
relatively low -cost labor. Most estimates 
show Thai producers to be cost-competi- 
tive with the U.S. — one of the lowest 
cost producers worldwide. 

Like Brazil, Thailand did not acquire 
large-scale, modem facilities until 
around 1970. That year, less than 2 per- 
cent of Thai farms raised more than 
5,000 birds per year. By 1975, however, 
more than 96 percent of commercial 
growers raised at least 5,000 birds annu- 
ally. In theU.S.,by contrast, as early as 
1959 nearly all broiler sales were from 
farms selling 4,000 or more birds 
annually. 

Poultry exports are important to Thai- 
land, as they are to Brazil. In 1980, about 
53 million pounds, or 9 percent of Thai- 
land's total production, was exported. By 
1990, the proportion had more than dou- 
bled, to 24 percent of output, or about 
317 million pounds. Japan is Thailand's 
largest outlet for exports, taking about 80 
percent of Thailand's shipments in recent 
years. 

KFC & McNuggets 
In Japan, „ 

Japan is the sixth-largest poultry pro- 
ducer in the world, and in 1990 ranked as 
the second-largest importer after Ger* 
many. Unlike many countries, Japan has 
a poultry market that is mainly "bone- _^ 
"less,"wlth about 80 percent of all sales 
in deboned form. Japanese production 
ballooned from 204,000 metric ions in 
1965 10 nearly 1 .5 million meu-ic tons in 
1987, but has been declining since, and 
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output is channeled almost exclusively 
into domestic consumpiion. 

In spite of its large output, Japan's poul- 
try production costs are among ihe high- 
est in ihe world. Operations are not as 
completely integrated as in ihe U.S. In- 
stead of full ownership from hatching to 
slaughter, Japanese broiler farmers pur- 
chase chicks and feed from a middle- 
man, raise the broilcrSi and ihen sell ihe 
chickens back to processors at an agreed 
price. Most feed ingredients are im- 
ported, and grain is imported almost ex- 
clusively by large trading and feed 
companies. The bouom line for Japanese 
broiler producers: production costs are 
about double those in ihe U.S. 

Only about 40 percent of domestic 
chicken output fmds its way into fresh 
home use in Japan — over half is con- 
sumed away from home. Fast-food 
chains are contributing to higher Japa- 
nese consumption, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken has 800 franchises in Japan, and 
500 McDonald*s franchises help boost 
sales of chicken nuggets. 

...but Birds Raised 
At Home in China 

Alihough pork is the favorite meat of 
most Chinese consumers, China's poul- 
try output is rising sharply, and it is Ihe 
world's second-Iaj^esi poultry meat pro- 
ducer, surpassing the former USSR wiih 
output in excess of 7 bilUon pounds in 
1990. In spile of its production and con- 
sumption capacity, ihe Chinese poultry 
irtdusiry is very inefficient, plagued by 
poor-quality feeds, inferior genetic 
strains in breeding stock, considerable 
government interference, and an archaic 
marketing system, 

Chinese poultry production is predomi- 
nantly a household operation, and birds 
are sold live in urfcan markets, A poultry 
processing facility was constructed in the 
early I980's,wiih the capacity to process 
2^00 birds per hour, but actual proces- 
sing averaged only 1 75-200 birds per 
hour. Unable to compete with the move* 
ment of live birds to urban markets, the 
plant was eventually closed, but new 
plants have been opened since. 



U.S. and France Are Chief Competitors In World Poultry Markets 




, and Much of the Shipments Go to Europe and the Far East 




Feed quality and availability are among 
the most serious hindrances to a modem 
Chinese poultry sector. Quality control is 
lacking, and critical feed components are 
often unavailable. Feeds are mislabeled 
or not labeled at all, and their nutriiive 
content varies. 
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France a Leader 
In Poultry Exports 

The European Community's (EQ pouU 
try meat output swelled by about 95 per- 
cent between 1970 and 1990. France 
supplies about 25 percent and exports 40 
percent, the lion*s share of EC poultry. 
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By J990, France's production had more 
than doubled since 1970. France is also 
the world's second-largest poultry ex- 
porter foUowing the U.S„ selling 30 per* 
cent of its 1 990 output as exports. Oiher 
large EC producers include the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands, whose combined poultry meat out- 
put in 1990 totaled 7.8 biJlion pounds — 
73 percent higher than in 1970. 

Surprisingly, the big advance in French 
poultry has been in turkey output, which 
grew from 29 million pounds in 1965 to 
952 million by 1990. As a share of total 
poultry production, French turkey output 
expanded from 2.3 percent to 26 percent 
In the U.S., turkey output, although con- 
tinuing to rise, has declined slightly in 
share, to about 18.5 percent of total poul- 
try production. And although France eas- 
ily remains the world's largest turkey 
exporter, with about 28 percent of pro- 
duction exported, production costs in the 
U.S. and France arc close, and in 1991 
U.S. turkey exports nearly doubled. 

US. Costs Low, 
Efficiency High 

The U.S. poultry industry typifies what 
many observers sec as the transfonnation 
ofagriculuire_A flow of new technology 
and improved feed conversion rates have 
supported the development of Intcgraled 
production and marketing. More than 
any other meats, poultry can be produced 
almost with a factory-like assembly line 
method, with broilers ready for market in 
less than 7 weeks. 

Oi^anizational restnK;tunng in the indus- 
try, increased demand, and technical ad- 
vances that steadily reduced feed 
required per pound of weight gain are 
among the factors maintaining ihe US. 
poulU7 industry in first place, more than 
doubling output between 1970 and 1990. 

Efficiencies attainable from technology 
have dramaticaJJy changed the US^ poul- 
try industry — leading to larga and fewer 
firms, shortening the production cycle by 
half, and concentrating produaion in 
fewer Slates. As output increased and ver- 
tical integration took hold, the number of 
poultry farms dwindled, by as much as a 
third between 1959 and 1988. Although 
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most Slates produce poultry, over 80 per- 
cent of broilers are produced in lOstates, 
led by Arkansas, Alabama, and Georgia. 
North Carolina, Minnesota, and Califor- 
nia lead in turkey production. 

Feed conversion efficiencies cut the pro- 
duction cycle — as well as the feed re- 
quired — substantially. In 1940, it took 
more than 4 pounds of feed per pound of 
gain to raise a U.S. broiler, and 14 weeks 
to "grow out'* that broiler Today, it takes 
a mere 2 pounds of feed for a pound of 
gain, and improved genetic stock and 
management techniques have shortened 
the grow-out phase from 14 weeks to 
6-7. The boiiom line for producers is 
low production cosis — among the lowest 
in the world. 

US. Parts Ways 
With Whole Birds 

The U.S. poultry industry has enjoyed a 
large and growing domestic market. Yet, 
in spite of its success, ihe indusuy has 
not — until recendy — looked to exports 
for significant expansion. During the last 
5 years, howeven poulU7 meat exports 
began a steady climb and in 1990 Sur- 
passed France for the first time since 
1981. In 1991, U.S. broiler exports 
reached a record 6.4 percent of domestic 
production. 



Facing some slowdown in industry 
growth in the early 1990's, the U.S. is be- 
ginning to take a longer look at exports 
to expand marketings, as fast-food out- 
lets did for domestic sales a few years 
ago. Tailoring products to particular mar- 
kets has been a strength of the Industry in 
boosting domestic poultry sales, but less 
so in exporting. Now that is beginning to 
change. 

In an era of niches and diJTerentiated 
products, U.S. poultry fums are begin- 
ning to compete more effectively forcx- 
pon markets. Inroads are being made 
with exports of poultry parts, rather than 
whole birds. Sales can be tailored to spe- 
cific markets, based on quality and price. 
China, for example, buys the lowest val- 
ued parts of chicken — the tips of wings 
and the feet. The former Soviet Union 
buys the darker meat parts — leg quaners. 
Japan is the largest market for poultry 
pans; in 1990,21 counu-ies supplied 
chicken parts to Japan. 

Over 90 pcrcentof broiler and tiirkey ex- 
ports from the U.S. are pans. Of the few 
whole broilers exported, most were des- 
tined for the Middle East under the Ex- 
port Enhancement Program (EEP). 
Relatively large numbers of whole birds 
were also sold to Mexico, Canada, and to 
Cenu^ America. Mexico has been buy- 
ing nearly 60 percent of U.S. turkey ex- 
ports, 97 percent of which are dark meat 
parts. South Korea is the second-largest 
market, with a 14*percent share, and 
parts make up 98 percent. 

The EEP — which offers bonuses lo ex- 
poners to enable them to compete with 
EC (and others') export subsidies — has 
had a varying impact in boosting U.S. 
poulU7 exports. In 1987 EEP sales made 
up about 25 percent of U.S. broiler ex- 
ports. More recently sales have been 
much lower. In 1990* EEP sales were43 
percent, and in l99l about 3.5 percent, 
with most sales lo Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
the Persian Gulf counu-ies, and to 
Singapore. 

EEP sales of whole broilers during Janu- 
ary through April 1992, at about 18.6 mil- 
lion pounds, were 38 percent above last 
year. But these sales represented only 
slightly over 4 percent of US. broiler ex- 
ports during this period. From May 1986 
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through early 1992,478.5 million 
pounds of Trozcn poultry have been sold 
under the EEP with total bonus payments 
to U.S. exporters of about $135 million. 

Despite the success U.S. poultry produc- 
ers enjoy — in efficient, high- technology 
produciioni and a pickup in export de- 
mand — producers must confront a spec- 
Inim of issues being raised across the 
board for agriculLure. Water qualiiy, 
waste managcmenii and other environ- 
mental concerns will add to the pressures 
of remaining efficient and competitive. 
Larger production facilities create ma- 
nure and processing byproducts that can 
lead to both environmental and public re- 
lations problems. 

Prevenuon of disease outbreaks have be- 
come more important as flock size and 
geographic concentration increase. 
USDA scientists are presently at work on 
a new vaccine— genetically engineered — 
to combat Marck*s disease, a highly con- 
tagious pOLilU"y virus. The new vaccine 
niay be commerciaJly available in atx)ut 
2 years. 

Prospects Bright 
For World Market 

Many factors detennine poultry meat 
consumption, including availability, in- 
come levels and growth, and prices of 



other meats or meat substitutes, as well 
as tastes and preferences. Market and 
product development also play a role. 
The international growth in fast-food 
markets, offering new services and new 
products, is one avenue for increases in 
poultry meat consumption. 

Large supplies of dark meat chicken 
parts are available in the U.S. at rela- 
tively low prices but only a small propor- 
tion is u-aded. In 1990, inroads were 
made with this product into the large 
USSR market when large quantities of 
leg quarters were shipped to that country. 

Although international financing difficul- 
ties have limited this market since 1990, 
the former USSR continues to offer an 
opportunity and a challenge for the U.S. 
poultry industry to fmd ways to finance 
further sales. Other potential markets for 
low-priced U.S. chicken parts can likely 
be developed as well, pariicularly when 
freer trade becomes a reality. 

Good potential exists for continued in- 
creases in world poulu-y meat consump- 
tion and u-acle. Consumption has recently 
been growing at alx)ut 5 percent per year. 
and substantial opportunities remain for 
invesunent in production facilities and 
trade growth between countries. [Larry 
Witucki (202} 219-1285 J f^ 
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A Look at 
Pesticide 
Reduction 
& Profits 



Recent presstire to regulate pesti- 
cides reflects rising concerns 
about the safety of residues in 
food and water, as well as other potential 
health and environmental risks. Between 
1964 and 1988, fertilizer and pesticide 
use in US. agricultural production in- 
creased 85 J and 164 percent, as farniers 
sought to increase incomes by increasing 
yields and substituting less expensive for 
more e;^pensive inputs. 

During 1952-89. the share of U.S. com 

acres treated with herbicides increased 
from 1 to over 94 percent More than 96 
percent of soybean acres were treated 
with herbicides by 1991, up from 68 per- 
cent in 1971. Insecticide use also in- 
creased, though less dramatically. 

Reduction of pesticide use* initiated by 
regulation or otherwise, is not only likely 
to affect farm financial performance thjf" 
also the mix of outputs produced and the 
allocatic^ of resources. This article high- 
lights potential impacts of reduced chem- 
ical pesticide use — measured by 
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EPA Reacts to 
Court Ruling 



A court ruling last monih could affect 
some 60 pesticides, requiring ihc Eavi* 
ronmcntal Protection Agency (EPA) 
to icvokc approval o( four widely 
used chemicals. The decision by ihe 
U.S. 9ih Circuit Court of Appeals 
bans the use of cancer-causing chemi* 
cals on crops destined for processing 
if the residue concentration in the 
processed productc^cecds the level in 
the raw food. 

The ruling, which invokes the Dc- 
laney clause of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act passed in 1958, affects 
primarily fniits and vegetable al^ 
though itcould also limit pesticides 
used on some giains. The E)claney 
clause provides that additives in prch 
ccssed food should not be considered 
safe if their ingesuon causes cancer in 
animals or humans. Following last 
month's niljng, EPA announced it 
may appeal, and that it will urge Con 
gress to permit use of the chemicals if 
risks are mtnimal^ ^ 



ejtpendiiurcs — on profitability of small, 
medium, and large cash grain farms. Cal- 
culaung these impacts provides a start in 
filling an information gap farmers and 
policymakers face in considering alterna- 
tive techniques that arc less dependent on 
agricultural chemicals. 

The amount by which profits decline 
when a producer switches to less chemi- 
cal-intensive production can also be 
viewed as a measure of the incentive that 
producers might need to adopt more envi- 
ronmentally sound production tech- 
niques. The effect on profits, of course, 
will vary &om one farm to another de- 
pending upon siie-specific factors such 
as soil type, irrigation, and climatic con- 
ditions, as well as differences in manage- 
rial ability. 

Pesticide expenditures in this study in- 
clude those for herbicides, insecticides, 
fungicides, nemabcides, defoliants, fumi- 
gants, growth regulators, materials for 
frost proiectiwi, and biological pest con- 
trols. Profit impacts are assumed to be 



the same regardless of the method used 
to restrict chemical expenditures. The 
analysis does not distinguish among 
chemical constraints — such as regula- 
tions restricting pesticide use, adoption 
of alternative cropping practices, or vol . 
untary reductions. 

The net effect of a reduction in pesticide 
expenditure is examined for impacts on 
profit, the mix of outputs, and the alloca- 
tion of inputs. The study uses data taken 
from the soybean segment of the 1990 
Farm Costs and Returns Survey con- 
ducted by USDA. The sample is 226 
cash grain farms in the Lake States*Com 
Beltproduction region, including Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. Over 90 percent of these 
farms' income, on average, came from 
com, soybean, and wheat production. All 
the farms had less than $100 in livestock 
sales, and none had irrigation expenses. 

The sample was divided among small, 
medium, and large farms. Small farms 
are defined as those with sales less than 
$40,000, a threshold that commonly dis- 
tinguishes commercial from noncommer- 
cial farms. The median com output for a 
Small farm was 3,527 bushels, and the 
median soybean output 1 ,426 bushels. 

Medium -size farms in the sample have 
sales of at least $40,000 but below 
$150,000, and their median output was 
roughly 7 times larger than the small 
farms — 22,738 bushels of com, and 
8,025 bushelsof soybeans. Finally, large 
farms have sales of $150,000 or more, 
with median output of com and soybeans 



at 61 320 and 1 6X)50 bushels, respec- 
tively. Roughly one-third of the total 226 
farms fell into each sales category. 

Pesticide Outlays 
Vary by Farm Size 

Do larger farms spend significantly more 
per acre for pesticides than small farms? 
Not according to the sample studied here. 
While per-acre pesticide expenditures 
showed a slight increase with farm size, 
the differences between small, medium, 
and large farms were not statistically sig- 
nificant Median per-acre pesticide expen- 
ditures ranged from S19JZ3 for small 
farms, to $20.76 for mid-sized farms, and 
S22.93 for large farms. 

To compute the impact on profits of pes- 
ticide expenditure constraints, a statisti- 
cal technique called Data Envelopment 
Analysis uses production and expendi- 
ture data to determine the theoretical 
maximum profit each farm could achieve 
with a specified level of pesticide expen* 
diture, using inputs efficiently. This **best 
practice'' simulates a choice of output 
level for each of the three crops, as well 
as the quantities of inputs. When the pes- 
ticide constraint is changed, a new "best 
practice" is simulaied, choosing a new 
level and mix of inputs and crop produc- 
tion that yields the highest profit 

In this study, a farm's profits equal the 
difference between gross farm income 
and total expendiuires on variable inputs, 
such as labor, fuel, fertilizer, seed, and 
machinery costs. Gross farm income is 
the sum of gross income received for 
each crop — the farm's output of com. 
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wheat> and soybeans multiplied by ihe 
stale average prices for those crops. Each 
fann has a choice of ihrcc crops: com, 
soybeans, and wheat, using inputs includ- 
ing land, labor, renilizcr, pesticides, 
seed, fuel, machinery lease, and services. 
In ihis study, land available to a fann is 
held fixed for each crop, in order to see 
the impact of changes in pesticide use 
alone. 

Small Farms Can Take 
Tighter Restrictions 

Median best-practice profits per acre for 
small, medium, and large farms were 
computed for eight levels of per-acre 
constiaints on pesticide expenditures: $6, 
$10, $14, $18, $22, $26, and $30- For 
each level of pesticide constraint, a simu- 
lated input-output mix is chosen that 
yields the highest attainable profit. 

Then the median profit per acre over all 
pesticide levels for each farm size is also 
computed. Since actual farm profits can 
vary for a number of reasons (such as 
managerial ability, or soil quality), the 
median profit per acre is a useful sum- 
mary measure of central tendency — in 
other words, where farms tend to **clump 
together" — in this distribution. 

F6r small farms, the median profit per 
acre was $83. The median profit per 
acre for milium farms was considerably 
larger at $147. In the case of large farms, 
the median profit per acre fell between 
small and medium farms. This value was 
observed lobe $125. 

As the pesticide expenditure constraint is 
relaxed (allowing increased expendi- 
tures), more options on input-output mix 
are available lo the farmer. Under the 
range of feasible choices available to a 
farm, profits cannot decline when the 
constraint is relaxed. 

Farmers arc assumed to use inputs — in- 
cluding pesticides — up to the point 
where any additional input would not 
generate further profits. Thus, restraining 
pesticide expenditures would be ex- 
pected to lead to an Initial marginal de* 
cline in profit per acre. This is supported 
by the observation that actual median lev- 
els of pesticide application chosen by 



farms in the sample agree with the opti- 
mum, or best practice, selected by the 
model. Additional expcndiujrcs for pesti- 
cides above $22 per acre do not increase 
profit significantly. 

For some farms in every size category, 
restricting pesticide expenditures below 
S26 per acre began to affect profits. But 
the point at which profits declined appre- 
ciably variwl by farm size. For mcdiimi- 
sized farms, profits were not signifi- 
ficandy affected until pesticide expendi- 
tures were constrainol to $16 per acre. 
For large farms, restricting pesticide ex- 
penditure bebw $22 per acre resulted in 
a significant decrease in profits per acre. 
For small farms, a pesticide expenditure 
constraint of S 10 per acre caused a sig- 
nificant decline in profits. The profit de- 
clines were initially graduali accelerating 
as the consu'aint increased. 

Implications for 
Profit & Policy 

The results from this simulation suggest 
that modest limits on pesticide expendi- 
tures may have only a small negative im- 
pact on profitability of small, milium, 
and large cash grain farms when the ex- 
penditure constraint is $22 per acre or 
more. Tighter constraints would, of 
course, affect profits more. 

Some farmers arc voluntarily auempting 
toswitch to alternative agricultural tech* 
niques that use less agricultural chemi- 
cals and are easier on the environment 
Integrated Pest Management (1PM), for 
example, decreases use of synthetic in- 
puts and changes cropping patterns to 
conserve resources and reduce environ- 
mental damage. IPM and crop rotation 
can reduce application of some pesticides 
and chemical fertilizers in agricultural 
production. 

In some cases, a shift to low-input pro- 
duction practices may actually increase 
profits when the chemical cost reduction 
exceeds the change in gross fajm in- 
come. When a shift to a low-input 
production practice results in a profit de- 
cline, however, the incentive to adopt sus- 
tainable practices voluntarily is weak. 
Also, adoption rates have been slowed by 
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a lack of information about the costs of 
reducing agricultural chemical use. 

Aside from voluntary reductions and cur-. 
rent restrictions in pesticide use, how 
could pesticide use be limital? Taxes, 
quantity restrictions, and legal limits on 
chemical expenditures arc all possibili- 
ties, but each is fraught with difficulties, 
mainly in enforcemenL User taxes, for 
example, are not considered very effec- 
ijvo — many studies show pesticide use 
tends to be unresponsive to price changes 
(price inelastic). In order to change pesti- 
cide use significantly, the tax imposed 
would have to be very steep. Resu^icting 
pesticide quantity or expenditure also 
has disadvantages of being both costly 
and difficult to enforce. 

Finally, producers could be offered a sub- 
sidy lo induce them to adopt less chemi- 
cally intensive production techniques. 
Subsidies, of course, would vary by farm 
size and among farm types. Research on 
profit impacts described here are a start 
in providing information about the size 
of subsidies that might be needed. 
{Gerald Whittaker (202)219-0801, 
Biing-Hwan Lin (202) 219-0456. and 
Utpai Vasavada (202) 219-0432] E3 
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Surveying the 

American 

Foodscape 



American views of Lhe food scene 
have changed dramaiically over 
ihc past few decades. As the 
baby-boom generation has matured, 
changing lifestyles — and increased In- 
comes — have broiighi new demands on 
America's food system. The challenges 
are evident at every level, from farm to 
retail: 

* More money and less lime is making 
convenience a key to success in food 
markets; while 

* Attitudes on food safety, nutrition, 
and the environment have an increas- 
ing influence on food production, 
processing, and purchasing. 

Farmers, manufacturers, and marketers 
have responded to these changes, which 
have also created opponuniiies, such as 
more specialized retail markets and the 
demand for farm products with specific 
characicrisiics: 

* Producing commodities tailored to 

new consumer demands- — like leaner 
beef, pork, and chicken — may at the 



same time bring higher returns to 

farmers; 

* Given the preferences of many con- 
sumers for pesticide-free or organic 
produce, fruit and vegetable growers 
must weigh higher prices in niche 
markets against the potentially in- 
creased costs of production for those 
markets; and 

* PromoLionaJ activities by commod- 
ity Organ izaiions with generic adver^ 
Lising can inform consumers of the 
merits of various foods* while em- 
phasizing to farmers the importance 
of responding to changing consumer 
demands. 

The Postwar 
Foodservice Boom 

The most striking change in food con- 
sumption and markaing has been in 
away- from -ho me eating. The foodservice 
market (eating out) has been growing 
more rapidly than the off-premise (at- 
home) food market over the past four dec- 
ades. Food service accounted for 46 
percent of all food dollars in 1990, com- 
pared with 25 percent in 1954. 

An important reason for the rising share 
of food service in food sales over this pe- 
riod has been growth in consumer in- 
come, which has almost consistently 
irtcieased both in nominal and real temis. 
A sharp increase in the proportion of 
women working outside the home has 
added lo ineomes and accelerated the de- 
mand for food service. Most of the 
growth in the away- from -home market 
has occurred in fast food— like pizza, 
hamburger, and chicken fast-food restau- 
rants. Its share of the away-from-home 
mailcet grew from 4 percent in 1954 to 
34 percent in 1990. 

Meanwhile, changing lifestyles of the 
postwar baby boom generation have also 
reshaped demand for food consumed at 
home. Convenience is a key factor in 
food purchasing, preparation, and con- 
sumption for many households, as the 
lime available for these tasks has shrunk. 
Fewer weekly trips are made to the local 
supermarket, and meal preparation time 
shrank from 30 minutes just a few years 



ago lo 20 minutes. The microwave oven 
is now a standard appliance, found in 91 
percent of U.S. households. 

More recently, health consciousness is 
also influencing consumer food choices, 
from concerns about fat and cholesterol, 
to reported bcnefilsofnber in cancer pre- 
vention. Consumers are eating more 
poultry, fruits and vegetables, cereal 
products, and other prepared foods, and 
less beef and pork* bakery products, 
sugar and sweets, and coffee* 

Food Products — 
High-Tech, Specialized 

Increased specialization — in food prod- 
ucts and marketing— as well as techno- 
logical developments reneci changes in 
lifestyle and income since World War 11. 
This phenomenon is evident at every 
stage from farming through manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, retailing, and food 
service. 

Although a considerable portion of tech- 
nological change involves the substiiu- 
lion of equipment for labor, the agri- 
cultural technology of the 1990's is 
biotechnology. Biotechnology uses liv- 
ing organisms or processes to make or 
modify products, to improve plants arul 
animals, and to develop micro-organisms 
for specific uses. It relies on two power- 
ful molecular genetic techniques — recom- 
binant deoxyribonucleic acid (RDNA), 
and cell fusion technology. 

The ability to make significant changes 
in an agricultural product by genetic engi- 
neering is a potentially powerful tool. If 
genes of hogs or cattle can be changed to 
produce lean meat rather than fat* for ex- 
ample, the impact throughout the food 
chain would be significant. If the compo- 
sition of fats in milk could be changed to 
contain less cholesterol, demand for this 
**new" bulicrfat in various dairy products 
would be very likely. 

Technological advances in testing tech- 
niques create the possibility of selecting 
the grain, say, that most nearly meets the 
needs of the processor. Farmers are in- 
creasingly paid on the basis of how well 
they perform in providing commodities 
that meet buyers' specifjcations. As 
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manufaciuiers look for aJicred products, 

farmers may be faced with changing de- 
mands. 

More specialized market strategies have 
also developed in both the wholesale and 
food manufaciuring sectors. Some manu- 
/actuiers, who once supplied all pans of 
the market, are now specializing in one 



segment, such as branded consumer prod- 
ucts, foodscrvice products, or ingredients 
for other food manufacturers. 

Other manufacturers have chosen to em- 
phasize products for food service or for 
particular segments of the foodservice 
market. For example, some specialize in 
prodiicts for a particular hamburger chain 



Food Service Edges Homo Cooking 
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[ike McDonaJd^s. Several manufacturers 
have gone extensively into wholesaling 
to foodscrvice outlets, but making only a 
pan of the products they distribute. Still 
others specialize in niche markets such as 
ethnic foods. 

Procurement arrangements for many 
commodides have changed as farmers 
and manufacturers have attempted to 
share the risk of crop failure or pricx 
change. For example, most Florida citrus 
is sold to processors under pooling ar- 
rangements with both cooperatives and 
proprietary processors. 

And large-scale introduction of salad 
bars in fast-food and other restaurants Led 
to contracting for lettuce, the largest vol- 
ume item on the salad bar. Although let- 
tuce is available year-round, mostly from 
California and Arizona, price spik.es oc- 
cur every few years due to weather, dis- 
ease, or insects. Operators with salad 
bars want guaranteed supplies and have 
been willing to pay a premium over mar- 
ket prices in normal times for relatively 
steady supplies and prices. 

A New Look for 
Retail Markets... 

The supemiarlcet boom dominated devel- 
opments in food retailing from the end of 
World War II to the mid-1960's. Since 
then, retailers have used increasingly di- 
verse strategies to attract consumers. Su- 
permarkets* share of grocery store sales 
jumped from 23 percent in 1948 to 60 
percent in 1963, followed by slower 
growth until the late I970's and no 
growth in the I980's. 

Over the last 15 years, however, new 
store formats have flourished, each for- 
mat appealing to a different segment of 
the market. In the l980's, tlve share of 
conventional supemiarkets fell from 73 
percent to 43 percent, while the share of 
larger stores offering broader assort- 
mentis — such as pharmacies, flower and 
card shops, and housewares sections — 
increased. Stores emphasizing low 
prices, like food "warehouse" shopping, 
increased market share from 5 to 16 per- 
cent of supermarket sales, while those 
emphasizing broader selection rose from 
22 to 42 percent. 
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Marketing New Products 
...and New Names 

Noi only have store formats changed, but 
food manufacuirer^ are aJso reshaping 
die composition of the food basket. Tradi- 
tional ingredients in many products are 
being replaced (partially or totally) by a 
variety of substitutes, ranging from low- 
calorie sweeteners to fat and protein sub- 
stitutes- Many of these products are still 
in the development stage, but their intro- 
duction is likely to add further changes to 
the food landscape- Evidence of these 
changes is illustrated by the nearly total 
shift of the soda and beverage industry 
from sugar to com sweeteners and low- 
calorie sweeteners. 

Poultry markets are another illustration 
of an industry reshaped by technology 
and product differentiation. Because of 
the short production period and the rela- 
tively large number of integrated firms, 
the broiler and turkey industries are char- 
acterized by production cycles with fre- 
quent periods of poor returns. Turkeys 
also faced a strongly seasonal demand 
during the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
holidays — in the early 1960*s, half ofall 
turiceys produced in a year were sold in 2 
months. 

Turkey processors set out to create year- 
round demand through new products 
made from turkey meat, starting with 
parts such as breasts and legs but rapidly 
progressing to branded products of tur- 
key rolls, hot dogs, and salami. Sales 
were also helped by advertising turkey 
products as a iowfat substitute for simi- 
lar pioducts made from beef and pork. 
Swift made the decision to differentiate 
its whole turkeys as Butterball, a self- 
basting product, and establish a brand 
identity consumers readily recognize. 

Product development in the broiler indus- 
try also proceeded in the early I960*s, 
with stronger emphasis on cut-up com- 
plete birds and parts. These were still 
nonbranded commodities. Then in 1969, 



Frank Perdue started advertising broilers, 
followed by Holly Farms in 1970. Today 
customers can choose among breasts, 
legs, wings, a complete cut-up bird, a 
whole bird, branded or unbranded, and 
many further-i^XKessed products. 

The introduction of branded products has 
affected price response- Prices of non- 
branded broilers still respond to supply 
and demand in the traditional sense, 
while prices of the brarKied products re- 
main higher but at nearly fixed differen- 
tials. Dramatic changes in the form in 
which chicken is sold also created sub- 
stantial differences in price movements 
between individual products such as 
whole chicken, and the average prices of 
all chicken. Wholesale prices of whole 
broilers rose 67 percent during this pe- 
riod, and prices of cut -up broilers rose 63 
percent. But prices of young chickens in 
all forms rose 134 percent because of ma- 
jor shifts to higher priced forms. 

In general, the conversion from generic 
farm commodities to brand-name prod- 
ucts means that retail prices are less sensi- 
tive to changes in farm prices than 
formerly. Breakfast cereals have long 
been insensitive to the change in grain 
prices, and the prices of perishables are 
less sensitive than they were 30 years 
ago. 

The Future: Serving Up 
More Choices 

Today's food system provides a much 
wider variety of products for consumer 
choice than in the past. And in the 
1990's, the food marketing system will 
likely have an even wider array of new 
ingredient substitutes- 

For food manufacturers, advertising and 
promoUon are increasingly necessary for 
successful introduction of new products. 
A significant thrust of product develop- 
ment and introduction in the 1980*s has 
been the creation of many more niche 
products within a given category. 



Where one or a few relatively stand- 
ardized products comprised a category 
20-odd years ago, now that market is 
likely to be divided into numerous niches 
by developing and promoting new prod- 
ucts. So advertising and other promo- 
tional techniques are more important in 
communicating the characteristics of the 
products, and price comparisons are 
more dJfTicult. The explosion in break- 
fast ceieals, appealing to different age 
groups and dietary concerns, is just one 
example. 

The price relationships among farmers, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, grocery re- 
tailers, and restaurants have been altered, 
and demand relationships aie also differ- 
ent. Changes on the food landscape are 
also likely to affect market access of 
farmers, and the distribution of risk be- 
tween fanners and processors. 

Concepts of food quality have acquired a 
strong nutritional dimension with major 
impacts on food choices both at home 
aiKl away from home. Retailers and food- 
service funis are buying differ^dy to 
obtain products with the desired charac- 
teristics. Thfs often means buying from 
multiple sources- Consumer concerns 
about food safety, nutrition, and the envi- 
ronment have also brought changes in de- 
mand, both among products and for 
specific products with certain charac- 
teristics. Demand for pesticide-free or or- 
ganic produce is an example. Interest in 
recyclable or biodegradable packaging 
has made manufacturers, retailers, and 
fast-food firms sensitive to these interests 
and altered demands for packaging 
materials. 

Americans foodscape will continue to 
change, with new demands by consum- 
ers, and new technology paralleling the 
demands. Health concerns and the quest 
for convenience will likely continue to 
play major roles in altering the foods 
eaten at and away from home. The chal- 
lenge for food manufacturers and farmers 
will be to rearrange the food basket to 
keep up with those demands. [Atden 
Manchester (202) 219-0880] tE 
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Agriculture's Diversity: 
Raw Materials for ttie 
Nation's Industries 



Us. agrkuilure is becoming a more diverse sector, 
extending its output of food and fiber to include the 
production of raw ingredients for cosmetics^ fuel, 
chemical products, and other industrial materials. This article 
explores some recent successes in these areas, and the efforts 
currently underway to expand the sector's horizons. 

Industrial uses of agricultural commodities offer unique oppor- 
tunities to improve farm income, create jobs, and diversify U.S. 
agriculture. The economies of farm states would benefit, both 
directly as new manufacturing plants come on line, and indi- 
recily as extra income is spent locally. At the sarne time, 
agricultural commodities and products offer environmental 
bonuses-^with renewable materials such as bioJUels and biode- 
gr'adable polymers that can substitute for many nonrenewable 
products like petroleum and plastics. 

New uses of agricultural products include fuels, biodegradable 
polymers and packaging, starch-encapsuiated biopesticUks, in- 
dustrial chemicals, lubricants^ coatings, inks, adhesives, phar- 
maceuticals, andjbod additives. The raw materials for these 
and other products can come from traditional crops and live- 
stock, timber, new plant and animal species, or from underutil- 
ized byproducts of agricultural and forestry processing. 



From a Plastic Society . . . 

New uses of agricultura] materials as feedstocks for industry 
have, in many cases, an added benefit to ihe environmeni. Alter- 
naiives to petrolcum-hased plastics are a good example. Over 
the last 30 years, annual growth in piasiics production has aver- 
aged 10 percent — far greater than growth in the overall econ- 
omy. In a throwaway society, pJasUc is a perfect product: 
durable, light-weight, moldabLe into various forms, vinually 
indestructible, and relatively cheap. 

In a 1990 report, the U.S. Environmenial Protection Agency 
(EPA) raised concerns about the impact of plastic waste on 
solid waste management and on the marine environment. Cur- 
rently, plastics account for approximately 7 percent by weight, 
and 14-21 percent by volume, of the municipal solid waste 
stream. Half of the plastic waste stream comes from packaging 
materials. As landfill space becomes more scarce, the effect of 
plastic waste on landfill capacity will become more critical. 

Plastic waste in the marine environment poses risks to marine 
and human life» not to mention aesthetic considerations. The 
Marpol Treaty* signed by 29counuiesin 1987, prohibits the dis- 
charge of aJl plastic wastes at sea beginning in 1988 for com- 
mercial vessels and in 1994 for government ships. As part of 
the effort to comply with the treaty, the Department of [>c- 
fense — in conjunction with USDA and private companies — has 
implemented a large-scale research effort designed to develop 
biodegradable polymers to replace peiroleum -based plastics for 
all food uses. 

Plastic waste is an example of a problem commonly known as a 

negative externality — the full cost of plastic use is understated 
because the damage to the environment is not Included in the 
price paid by consumers. Negative extcmaliiJes can be avoided 
directly, and efficiently, if substitute pioducts are made avail- 
able. 

To correct negative externalities and limit environmental conse- 
quences in the absence of substitute pioducts, government can 

apply taxes or regulations to change the behavior of consumers 
and industry. Examples include the requirement of scrubbers on 
smokestacks of coal burning furnaces, and catalytic converters 
on automobile exhausts. In some instances, the government has 
taxed polluters directly, encouraging a decrease in volume of 
pollution through conservaiion and innovation. 

. ..To a Biodegradable One 

Conservation efforts and technical mnovations that address the 
plastic (and other) waste disposal problems are emerging in re* 
tail markets and industry. Conservation efforts include reusable 
canvas or mesh bags at supermarkets, use of wax -coated paper 
wraps instead of foam packaging by fast-food restaurants* and 
recycling of plastic. 
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Technical innovations may be needed id address oihcr disposal 
issues. For example, paper and plastic contaminated wiih food 
arc often too cosily to clean, separate, and recycle- The develop- 
ment of biodegradable polymers is one of the most promising 
answers to this problem- 

When starch-additive plastics first emer^ged less than 5 years 
ago, tliey contained 2-3 percent starch and 97-98 percent peuo- 
leum-based plastics. However, today's technologies use starch 
as the principal ingredient, and a number of firms arc forging 
ahead with production. 

National Starch and Chemical Company has developed a biode- 
gradable replacement for expanded polystyrene loose fill (pack- 
ing "peanuis'*), called Eco-Foam. Resembling a noodle-shaped 
snack, Eco Foam is 100-percent com starch. Output in 1991, 
the firstyearof production, was 2.5 million pounds. Currently, 
Eco-Foam is manufactured in nine U.S. locations. 

The market is large — 55 million pounds of loose fill is used an- 
nually in the U-S. At present, biodegradable products make up 
less than 10 percent of the market. Although Eco-Foam is pres- 
ently about twice as expensive per pound as conventional poly- 
styrene loose filli costs will probably come down as sales 
volume grows and the technology is refined. 

Wamer-Lambert's Novon Products Division is marketing a line 
of starch-based polymers derived firom com or potatoes. Produc- 
tion began in early 1992 at its facilities inRocy:ford, Illinois. 
The plant has an annual production capacity of 100 million 
pounds. CurrcnUy, NOVON polymers are being used to make a 
variety of products, from packing peanuts, to candle cups for 
churches, to golf tees. 

Potential uses for NOVON polymers include fast-food packag- 
ing such as cups, drink lids, straws, and cuUery. Another poten- 
tial use is in health care items not as suiUible for recycling — for 
instance, diapers and feminine hygiene products. 

Starch-based polymers will decompose in sewage treaimem 
plants or in soil composts. An issue in the future will be the cre- 
uon of compost centers to recycle these totally degradable 
starch-based polymers. 

Some firms are beginning ihe process. For example. Compost- 
ing Concepts is a private firm in Woodbury, Massachusetts that 
collects and processes yaid waste. Oient households are encour- 
aged to use bags made from cornstarch for curbside yard waste 
collection. The bags arc processed with the yard waste through 
a shredder and the shredded material is then composted. The 
cornstarch bags fully degrade within 4 months, long before the 
compost is ready for marketing. The compost is marketed as a 
tcpsoih soil amendment, or fertilizer supplement 

Environmental benefits of agricultural-based industrial pro- 
ducts are not limited to biodegradable polymers. For example, 
ethand — made from com or other grains— has poienual as an 
oxygenating agent in automobile fuels to decrease carbon mon- 
oxide emissions. 
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Not only arc com and potato starches being used as industrial 
raw ingredients, but common vegetable oils are also increas- 
ingly finding their way into manufacturing. They are replacing 
petrochemicals as raw materialsinanumber of product areas. 
For example, soybean oil is now used in printing inks. 

Industrial Oils from 
Crambe & Rapeseed 

For many traditional crops, industrial uses are a supplemental, 
or secondary, source of demand. But some crops arc grown pri- 
marily for the indusu'ial market. Indusirial rapeseed, crambe, 
and kenaf are a few examples. 

Two types of rapeseed are grown in the U,S. Canola is the name 
of rapeseed varieties that contain low amounts of enicic acid in 
their oil, making them suitable for human consumption. Indus- 
trial rapeseed. on the other hand, has high amounts of erucic 
acid (45-57 percent) in its oil. Crambe, another oilseed crop, 
also has a large proportion of erucic acid (50-60 percent of the 
oil). 

Both industrial rapeseed and crambe have oil contwits (42 and 
35 percent) similar to that of sunflowers (40 percent). If crambe 
seed isdehulled, its oil content approaches 50 percent, Mostin- 
dusu^ial rapeseed and crambe oils are processed into erucamide, 
an antiblock, slip-promoting additive for plastic -film products, 
such as bread wrappers and garbage bags. Many other products 
can be made from erucic acid or its derivatives, including nylon- 
I3l3, high- and low-temperature lubricants, heat transfer oils, 
dielectric fluids, piasticizers, cosmetics, surfactants, and 
coalings. 

Rapeseed and crambe are annual crops belonging to the mus- 
tard family. The indusu^ial rapeseed varieues used in the U.S. 
are planted in the fall, like winter wheat. About 9,600 acres of 
industrial rapeseed were planted last fall, primarily in the Pa- 
cific NordiwesL Crambe is a spring planting crop, and an esti- 
mated 23,000 acres were planted this year in Nordi Dakota. 

Rapeseed can cross pollinate, which can cause problems if in- 
dusu-ial rapeseed and canola are planted near each other. Most 
industrial rapeseed is grown under contract, so locations are 
conu-olled to a certain extent. In Tennessee, industrial rapeseed 
and canola production are located in different regions of the 
stale. Idaho and Washington have established production dis- 
tricts. Crambe is also grown under contracL 

Planiing and harvesting equipment is similar to that used for 
small grains, although machines would need some adjustment 
to handle the small seed. Both industrial rapeseed and crambe 
may easily fit into various crop rotation patterns- In Nordi Da- 
kota, for example, some farmers arc pleased with crambe be- 
cause it is not susceptible to a number of common pests and 
diseases found in the area. 
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Industrial rapeseed and crambc meals contain aboul 38 and 30 
percent crude protein. Both meals contain antinuiriiional com- 
pounds (glucosinolaics). as do many oilseed meals. Therefore, 
ruminants (cattle and sheep) will probably be the primary con* 
sumers. The Food and Drug Administration has approved the 
use of rapeseed and cram be meals in beef finishing rations. 

KenafTiesItUp 

Kcnaf has been grown for hundreds of years in many tropical 
and subtropical countries. It is used as a substitute for jute in 
making twine, rope, and other ct^dage products. Work is pro- 
gressing on developing kenaf as a domestic crop in the U.S. 

Kenaf was introduced into this country during World War II 
when jute imports frcHn Asia were unavailable. During the 
l960*s, USDA*s Agricultural Research Service examined about 
500 plant species as potential fiber sources for pulp and paper 
manufacturing, Kenaf was the most promising nonwoody 
species. 

During the next 30 years, public and private sector researchers 
developed crop producuon practices and manufacturing proce- 
dures for kenaf newsprinL Several pressroom trials werie con- 
ducted, 

Kenaf newsprint has several advantages over conventional 
newsprint. It offers excellent strength, better ink adherence (re- 
quiring less ink), reduced ink ruboff, and sharper photo and 
color reproduction. Kenaf also requires less energy for pulping 
and brightens easier thun most wood chips. Furthermore, it can 
be blended with recycled newsprint to improve paper quality. 

Kenaf plants range in height from 12 to 18 feet Stems consist 
of an outer bark composed of bast fibers and an inner core con- 
taining shorter fibers. The longer bast fibers make up about 30 
to 40 percent of the stem, on a dry-weight basis, and the shoner 
core fibers make up the remainder. 

About 4,100 acres of kenaf have been planted this year in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, California, Oklahoma, and Dela- 
ware. Standard farm equipment can be used for planting and cul- 
tivation. Harvesting occurs during the fall and winter. Yields 
range from 5 ID 10 tons per acre. 

A kenaf-bascd newsprint mill is planned for south Texas in the 
Rio Grande Valley, once adequate financing is secured. When 
operational, the mill will produce 30,000 tons of newsprint an- 
nually. Surrounding fanners will grow 2t500 acres of kenaf that 
will be blended with recycled newsprint. This type of project 
might be of interest to communities in many areas across the 
country that do not have natural forest resources but need viable 
outlets for used newsprint 

In addition id its use in newsprint, kenaf stems can be separated 
into bast and core fibers. Natural Fibers of Louisiana, Inc., oper- 
ates a kenaf Hbcr separation plant near Jeanereite, Louisiana. 
Similar projects arc being developed in Texas, California, and 



^4ississippi. The basl fibers have many uses, including fiber- 
board, interior car parts, acoustic tiles, carpel padding, burlap, 
and fiber mats. The primary use of the core fibers is for poultry 
litter. The production history developed while filling these 
niche markets can demonstrate to the pulp and paper industry 
the viabilityandreUability of kenaf fiber production. 

From R&D to 
Commercialization 

New productsdo not just appear on the market overnight. It 
takes years to investigate raw material propo-ties and functions, 
to develop products to meet specific market demands, to scale 
up and validate technology, and lo implement distribution and 
sales programs. 

For agriculture and other scientific fields, the Federal govern- 
ment provides the majority of funds for basic research. The ar- 
gument for govcmmcnl Involvement is that basic research 
results are difficult to capture by a single firm, suggesting that 
private rates of return are lower than social rates. Because pri- 
vate firms cannot capture all the benefits of their research invest- 
ments, the private sector tends to underinvest in research and 
development. Government-supported basic research is one 
method used to help correct this externality or inefficiency. 

Federal support for this type of R&D is based on several criteria: 

• externalities associated with the R&D, such as pollution 
cleanup; 

• benefits to broad segments of the economy simultaneously, 
such as in health or agriculture; and 

• lack of sufficient incentives lo the private sector id make 
R&D invesunents worthwhile. 

Federal spending constitutes about half of the total national in- 
vestment in R&D, but the Federal government is not the princi- 
pal practitioner of R&D in the U.S. Almost 90 percent of the 
total national R&D is conducted by private industry, universi- 
ties, and other entities. 

But basic research is only part of the siory. An essential step is 
commercialization. Here, the private sector is the main source 
of funds for manufacturing and marketing. Bringing together 
government and university researchers, industry, and investors 
to develop and market new products is what commercialization 
is all about. Some examples of commercialization activities are: 

• scaling up prototype equipment to commercial size; 

• testing products for performance and consumer acceptance; 

• conducting precommeroial runs; 
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• verifying ihai ihc technology performs on a commercial 
scale; 

• obtaining regulaiory clearance; and 

• developing technical, cost, price, and other economic data 
for financial instilutions. 

Being first with new products has advantages and disadvan- 
tages. An advantage can be added profits when, for example, a 
differentiated product captures a market niche with a brand- 
name item. Slill, there are reasons why private firms do not nn- 
dcrtake commercializaiion. 

Sometimes private companies will not commercialize new prod- 
ucts or technologies on their own because being first can put the 
firm at a competitive disadvantage later. For instance, a firm 
building the first commercial-scale plant will go through a 
"learning by doing" pnx;css that, unless kept secret, will benefit 
compeiiiors. Other firms would be able to build a second- 
generation plant that is lower in cost. 

Because private firms need returns on their investments wiihin 

a short period of time, ihey do not always choose products and 
technologies ihai maximize societal benefits. Government can 
help shepherd the search for appropriate products and technolo- 
gies that encompass society's goals and correct negative exter- 
nalities, such as promoting a cleaner environment or reducing 
reliance on imported oil. 

Through iis involvement in commercialization efforts, govern- 
ment also can provide more access to informaiion, increase 
competition, reduce barriers for firm startups, and bear risk to 
help investments generate returns. 

USDA Supports Efforts 
With AARC Center 

USDA is expanding and accelerating work on use of agricul- 
tural materials as feedstocks for industrial products. The goals 
of the Department's research, development, and commercializa- 
tion activities arc to expand markets for U.S. farmers and ranch- 
ers and increase economic opportunities, particularly in rural 
America. 



The AARC Center plans to issue a request io( pre- 
proposais (extended abstracts) late this month. Pro- 
posed projects must involve iise of an agricultural 
or forestry material In a nonfood, nonteed industrial 
product. While the Center^s focus is on technology 
development and demonstralion, the Board wei- 
Cannes proposals ranging from research to commer- 

I cial assistarK:e^ For nrore inlormaiion, ca!! Beverly 

I GillOl. at AARC (202) 401-4860, 



Developing new uses for agricollural materials has a long his- 
tory of Federal support In 1938, four USDA regional labs were 
created to develop new products and materials from agricultural 
produce. The focus is on basic and applied research. The labs 
have developed a host of new products and processes^ including 
waier-based paints, glues for plywood, detergents from animal 
fais, lubricants and cutting oils, permanent-press coiton-polyes- 
ter fabrics, and a low-cost method to produce penicillin. 

Today, USDA*s efforts are gaining momentum wiihihe Alter- 
native Agricultural Research and Cbmmercialization (AARC) 
Center. Authorized by the 1990 farm bill, the AARC Center 
forms the leading edge of ihe Department's efforts to promote 
commereialization of agricultural materials for indusu-ial uses. 
Its purpose is to facilitate and accelerate use of agricultural ma- 
terials in nonfood, nonfeed industrial products. 

The Center is authorized to issue grants, contracts, and coopera- 
tive agreements to carry out research and development aclivi- 
lics. To assist commerciali^aiion, the Center can provide loans, 
interest subsidies, venture capital, and repayable grants. Priority 
will be given to proposals with private and other government co- 
sponsors. 

The AARC Center will promote and coordinate work among 
private firms, govemment agencies, and universities to verify 
technology, test prototypes, make products on a precommercial 
scale, and secure regulatory approvals. The Center is funded at 
S4.5 million for fiscal 1992, and SlO million was requested for 
fiscal 1993. 

In March, the Secretary of Agriculture named nine members to 
the AARC Board — six from private industry, and one each 
from academia, a nonprofit organization, and USDA, repre- 
senting various areas of expertise. The Board held eight public 
hearings around the country in May and June to provide infor- 
mation about AARC» receive input on alternative indusU-ial uses 
of agricultural materials, and discuss mechanisms for transfer- 
ring technology and supporting public or private parmerships 
and rural development. 

Individuals testified at the hearing in Bloomingion, Minnesota, 
that the AARC Center should support numerous small commer- 
cialization efforts involving rural entrepreneurs as opposed to 
assisting larger urban-based corporations. Virtually all said com- 
mercialization of new uses should be demand-driven^ instead of 
developing new products and then irying to find markets for 
them. 

Although the AARC Center is new, USDA*s Cooperative Slate 
Research Service (CSRS) has been working on commercializa- 
tion issues for several years. Using the authority of the Critical 
Agricultural Materials Act of 1984, CSrS has entered into cost- 
sharing agreements with private firms and universities to bring 
technologies far enough along to attract private investment, or 
at least to the point where 1 00-percent private investment ap- 
pears feasible. CSRS is coordinating a number of demonsiralbn 
projects, inciudirig the development of guayule natural rubber, 
kenaf newsprint, biodegradable starch-based polymers, 
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high-eruclc oils for industrial products from crambe and mpc- 
seed, and taxol from the needles of ornamental ye^vs. 

USDA's Agricultural Research Service (ARS) is also working 
to move ils findings into commercial use. The agency has two 
mechanisms lo accomplish this: cooperative research and devel- 
opment agreements (CRADA's), authorized by the Technology 
Transfer Act of 1986. and licensing of patents for inventions by 
ARS scieniisis. ARS has negotiated over 225 CRADA's and is 
involved heavily in patent licensing. However, ARS does not di- 
rectly fund commercialization projecls. 

Other countries are pursuing similar efforts. The European Com- 
munity (EC) and Japan have programs to promote commerciali- 
zation of industrial products from agricultural materials. For 
example, the EC has a Research. Technology Development, and 
Demonstration (RTD&D) program that is funded through 1994. 
The program includes at least $58 million for commercializa- 
tion of rK)nfood irKlustrial uses. Japan has a larger program to 
derive naturally occurring agrichemicals and pharmaceuticals 
from plants and animals. 

Benefits Could Invigorate 
Rural Economies 

New industrial uses for agricultural raw materials means greater 
demand for farm commodiUes. USDA research has shown that 
finding new uses for program crops would reduce government 
program payments, increase the share of farm income coming 
from the market, and generate benefits to consumers of the new 
products. 

Production of new indusuial Crops would allow farmers to di- 
versify their farming systems and income sources. Such diversi- 



fication may improve crop rotations and be amenable lo other 
sustainable production practices, as well as reduce reliance on 
government commodity programs. 

The physical ability to produce crops for industrial uses may 
not be a problem for the agricullure sector — the U.S. already 
hasexcesscapacity to produce agricultural materials. In 1991, 
about 65 millionacresof cropland were idled under govern- 
ment programs— land that could be diverted to the production 
of industrial-related crops over the longer run. 

Benefits also would accrue to the farm states where the indus- 
trial crops are g^o^vn. Jobs and income would be generated as 
the crops are taken from the farm gale to the processors and on 
to the wholesalers and retailers. The predominant post-farm- 
gate activity would be in the transportation, manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, and support sectors of farm states. 

Expanding use of agricultural materials in industrial products 
holds promise for cmploymg some of the nation's idled farm 
and rural resources. As more agricultural materials are used in 
industrial products, more farm inputs and outputs will be used 
in farm states. Many of these agricultural materials have low 
bulk density, and at least the initial processing would occur rela- 
tively near where the commodities are produced. 

The demand for products that use agricultural commodities as 
industrial raw materials is likely to increase, as nonrenewable 
resources become increasingly scarce and expensive, as busi- 
nesses modify their manufacturing systems to use renewable 
materials and minimize waste generation, and as consumes use 
their purchasing power to indicate concerns for a belter environ- 
ment, ILewrene Closer, Greg Gajewski, and Doug Beach (202) 
2!9-0888J^ 
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Enterprise for the 
Americas Initiative 



The U.S. Enterprise far the Americas Initiative (EAI) may 
ultimately lead to the establishnem of a hemisphere- 
wide free trade zone. Announced by President Bush on 
June 27, 1990. the EAI encourages potitical and economic re- 
farm in Latin America and the Caribbean, by promoting free 
trade, entrepreneurship, andeconomic growth. 

This month, AO publishes the first of a series on the Enterprise 
for the Americas Initiative. Following a revie\^^ of EAI polices, 
AO focuses this month on (he next candidatepr afree trade 
pact, with the proposed U.S.-Chile agreement. Next month's in- 
stallment will turn to other Latin American countries and exam- 
ine the devehpntent of regional trade agreements. 

Expanding Free Trade 
In the Hemisphere 

The EAI builds on existing and proposed inide agreements be- 
tween the U.S., Canada, and Mexico. Canada and Mexico are 
the largest agricuLtural trading panners of the US. in the West- 
cm Hemisphere. The U,S. and Canada signed a free Uade agree- 
ment (CFTA) which look effect on January 1, 1989 and phases 
out all tariffs between the two countries within 10 years. Seek- 
ing to expand this free trade zone, the U.S., Canada, and Mex- 
ico on February 5, 1991 announced negotiations toward a North 
Amciican Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). The proposed 
NAFTA is the first step toward linking Latin America and the 



Caribbean with the U.S. and Canada in a hemispheric free uade 

zone. 

The EAI proposes action for the Western Hemisphere in four 
main areas; (1) liberalizing trade, (2) reducing the debt burden 
of Latin American and Caribbean counuics, (3) increasing for- 
eign investment in Latin American and the Caribbean, and (4) 
protccung and improving the environment Environmental im- 
provement will be tied to debt reduction and Invesunent promo- 
tion. The U,S. enacted into a law a number of EAI measures 
related to debt, investment, and the environment under the 1990 
farm bill 

In I99L more than a dozen new bills were introduced in Con- 
gress related to the EAI Fiveof the House bills and three of the 
Senate bills were incorporated into House bill HR 2508, which 
would implcmeni portions of the EAI. As of October 199 U the 
conference report on HR 2508 had been accepted by the Senate, 
but rejected by the House. No further action has been taken on 
HR2508. In 1992, several more bills related to the EAI were in- 
iRxluced in both the House and Senate. Two House bills {HR 
5368 and HR 5487) have been received in the Senate. 

Under the EAI, the U.S. will advance free trade in several ways. 
First, the U.S, will consider free trade agreements with Latin 
American and Caribbean countries. Free trade agreements un- 
der the EAI would be consistent with the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Trade 
agreements could possibly be implemented through the current 
*'fast-track" authority, which expires in June 1993, 

With ihcpossibLeexception of Chile, few Latin American coun- 
uies appear ready to negotiate free u-ade agreements before the 
fast-u^ack expires. In order to be candidates for free trade 

TTie u,S, Is a Prime Source of ¥am\ Products In the 
Western Hemisphere 
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The Fast-Track Negotiating 
Authority 



Foreign governments aic reluctant lo ncgoiiaie trade 
agreements with the U.S. if the agreements are subject lo ' 
Laicr amendments by Congress. The President's ability to 
negoiialc trade agreements, through the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative, derives from a delegation of authority from 
Congress. "Fast- track'* auihorily, originaJly a provision of 
ihc Trade Act of 1974, makes agreements nonamendable 
and subject only to up-or-down votes by Cbngress. 



Fast-track applies to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), and bilateral agreements such as 
those connected with the Enterprise for the Americas In* 
itiative(EAI). For the GATT, the President can, within 
limits, modify tanTf levels without Cbngmssional ap- 
proval, but nontariff measures require fa:>t-track for 
change. For bilateral agreements, such as those connected 
with the EAI, fast-tnick applies to both tariff and nontariff 
measures. Congress can deny fasttmck auL)iority for any 
given country during the required 60- legislative -day noti- 
ficatjon period. 

The fast-t/ack was scheduled to expire on June 1, 1991, 
but President Bush requested an extension for an addi- 
tional 2 years. Since no House or Senate resolution was 
passed id disapprove the request, fast-track was extended 
toJurw 1,1993. 



agreements with the U.S., trading partners must adopt economic 
policies compatible with free trade. Moreover, these coiiniries 
should have the institutional capability to fulfill the obligations 
of trade agreements. In many Latin American and Caribbean 
countries, the necessary institutions and policies do not yet exist 
aJthough theyarein the process of being established. 

Second, the U.S. is helping to establish forums necessary for 
promoting further uade liberalization in the Wcstem Hemi- 
sphere. The U.S. has concluded Trade and Investment Frame- 
work Agreements (TIFA's) with most Western Hemisphere 
countries, establishing joint trade and investment councds. The 
objectives of these councils are to monitor trade and investment 
relations, hold consultations on specific trade and investment 
matters of interest to both sides, and work to identify and re- 
move impediments to trade and investment flows. 

At the umeof announcement of the EAI, the U.S. had frame- 
work agreements with Mexico and Bolivia. By January 1, 1992, 
all Latin American and Caribbean countries exceptCuba, Haiti, 
and Suriname had signed framework agreements with the U.S. 
All three lack democratically elected governments. 

Finally, the U.S. supports ongoing multilateral trade negotia- 
tions, viewing such negotiations as complementary to EAI. 
Trade and investment councils set up under the TIFA's, for ex- 
ample,^yiclude cooperation on the Unj^uay Round of the GATT 



in their initial agendas. The Uruguay Round would set interna- 
tional standards for services trade and protect intellectual prop- 
erty rights. Furthermore, if Latin American and Caribbean 
countries are to continue theirdevelopment. the U.S. cannot be 
their only market The U.S.is promoting deeper tariff reduc- 
tions in the Uruguay Round on products of special interest lo 
Latin American and Caribbean countries, such as tropical 
products. 

Some Key Linkages: 

Debt, Investment, Environment 

The EAI would reduce the debt owed to the U.S. by Latin 
American and Caribbean countries. Portions of the old debt 
($12 billion is owed to the U.S.) would be exchanged for new, 
reduced obligations, possibly with reduced payment levels. The 
U.S. regards debt reduction as necessary to stimulate imports, 
and to redirect funds into areas that promote private foreign in- 
vestment, such as uansportation and esscnUal government ser- 
vices. Under the EAI, the U.S. will encourage oilier creditor 
nations to provide debt reduction to eligible countries. 

Investment promotion under the EAI has two elements. The 
first involves Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) loans 
that encourage liberalized foreign investment regulations by re- 
cipient countries and support privatization efforts. Second, a 
Multilateral Investment Fund, expected to amount to $ 1 .5 bil- 
lion in grants through 1996, will provide targeted support for 
investment reforms in the Western Hemisphere. Investment re- 
form will support efforts to privatize government-owned indus- 
U7, improve workforce productivity, and improve entrepre- 
neurial access to capital. For 5 years, the U.S. would provide 
$100 million annually to the fund and encour^e contributions 
by other developed nations. 

The EAI will also support natural resources management to 
help protect and improve the environment. The U.S. would ne- 
gotiate Environmental Framework Agreements (EFA's) with in- 
dividual countries eligible for EAI debt reduction. Such 
agreements are currendy under negotiation with Bolivia, Chile, 
and Jamaica. The EFA's allow interest payments on the reduced 
debt of these countries to be paid, in local currency, into an 
Enterprise for the Americas Fund for local environmental pro- 
jects. If an EFA is not negotiated, payment must be made in 
US, dollars. 

Will Chile Be the Next 
U.S. Free Trade Partner? 

After Mexico, Chile is the next candidate for a free trade agree- 
ment with the U.S. With an open and stable economy, Chile is 
an attractive partner for liberalized trade agreements with the 
U.S. and participation in various Latin American trade groups. 

Agriculture contributes about 9 percent of Chile's gross domes- 
tic product With minor exceptions, all Chilean agricultural 
trade is through private businesses. Chile has no import 
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licensing requirements or quotas on agriculUirai products. In 
1991. Chile lowered its uniform Liriff, which applies to most 
goods, from 15 to 1 1 percent A few agricuUural goods arc not 
covered by the uniform tariff, but are bound by a GATT agree- 
ment at a 35- percent maximum ad valorem rate. Chile has 
some trade restrictions; notably, annually renewed minimum 
custom values and import surcharges designed to protect do- 
mestic production. A limited number of agricultural products 
(wheat, edible oils, and sugar) are subject to a price-band 
mechanism. 

The quality of Chile's animal and plant health infrastructure 
wilt facilitate trade with the U.S. Chile has an advantage over 
other South American countries in that it is surrounded by natu- 
ral barriers to pests and diseases present in other parts of South 
America: the Andes Mountain Range on the east, the Atacama 
Desert in the north, and the Pacific Ocean to the west and south. 
Chile enforces its sanitary and phytosanitary measures, and pri- 
vate associations help ensure that products meet the safety and 
qtiality requirements of the export maiicet, USDA*s Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS), in cooperation with 
the Chilean "Servicio Agricola y Ganadero'* and Exporters* 
Association (ASOEXPORT), oversees a major preclcarance pro- 
gram for Chilean agricultural products shipped to the U.S. Fur- 

The U.S. Supplies Most of Chile's Corn Imports . , , 
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ttiermore, CliiJc lias worked closely with APHIS to eradicate the 
med-fly and fooi-and-moulh disease. 

Ciiile*s economy lias grown at an average real rate of 54 per- 
cent since 1984. This stable economic growth was a strong £ac- 
tor in Chile's selection by the U.S. as the next country, 
following Mexico, to enter into negotiaiions on a bilateral free 
trade agreement, under the EAT. 

Chile's commitment to economic reform has helped it qualify 
for debt reduction and investment promotion programs under 
the EAI. Chile was the first country to qualify for an investment 
sector loan under the new Inter- American Development Bank 
(IDB) tending program, receiving $150 million on June 19, 
1991. 

On June 27, 1991, Chile and the U.S. signed the first bilateral 
debt reduction agreement undo* the EAI, reducing Chile's food 
assistance loan debt by 40 percent to $45 million. Chile is cur- 
rently negotiating an Environmental Framework Agreement 
with the U.S. 

Chile Has Close Ties to Mexico^ 
Venezuela, & Colombia 

In April 1991 , Mexico, Venezuela* and Colombia, known col- 
lectively as the Group of Three (G3), agreed to set up a free 
trade zone by 1994. Venezuela and Colombia, like Mexico and 
Chile, arc engaged in aggressive u-ade and economic rcfomi pro- 
grams. 

Chile is seeking bilateral agreements with each of the G3 mem- 
bers, and a Chile^Mexico free trade agreement was signed on 
September 22, 199L The agreement did not include wheat, ed- 
ible oils, and sugar. An obstacle to Chile's conclusion of free 
urade agreements with the remaining G3 countries is the need 
for Venezuela and Colombia to obtain waivers from the Andean 
Group. Members of the Andean Group (Bolivia, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela) are attempting to form a com- 
mon market by 1996. 

Within the Andean Group, Venezuela and Colombia arc more 
developed ihan other members. As such, they have incentive to 
press ahead with bilateral trade agreements with the US. rather 
than wait for U.S.-Andean Group negotiations. Venezuela and 
Colombia signed a bilateral free u^ade agreement that became ef- 
fective on February 6, 1992 accelerating their integration be- 
yond that of oiher Andean Group members. 

Venezuela, the largest market for U.S. agricultural exports in 
South America in 1990, had one of the region's most stable gov- 
ernments prior to a failed coup attempt in February 1992. As of 
January 1, l99l, Venezuela's official debt to the U.S. ($20 mil- 
lion) was the smallest official debt of any Latin American coun- 
try. The Venezuelan government has adopted a floating 
exchange rate system, sold off state-owned enterprises, liberal- 
ized its trade and interest rates, removed price controls, and re- 
duced government subsidies to many sectors of the economy. 
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Rules-of-Origin Help Preven 
Trade Deflection 



Trade deflection, a pherKDmcrKDn poculiario frccirade 
areas, occurs when ihc trade restriciions of high-barrier 
member countries are circumvented by transshipping 
products through low -barrier member counuies. For ex- 
ample, suppose both the U.S. and Canada were importing 
a commodity directly from a third country prior to the 
U.S.-Canada Free Trade AgrccmenL Following the agrco 
ment, ifthe U.S. began to import the commodity indi- 
rectly through Canada because Canada's external tariff is 
er than that of die U.S., trade is said to be deflected. 



Ipwi 
^ul- 



ules-of-origin would help protect the U.S. and Canada 
from trade deflection that might occur as a result of Mex- 
ico's trading relationship with other Latin American coun* 
uies such as Chile, Venezuela* and Cbtonibia. For 
example, under the U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement* 
goods initially produced outside the U.S. and Canada may 
be determined to have orifiinatcd in Canada if they had 
been tmnsfomied there to the extent that ihey fit under a 
new uiriff clas!;ification that applies to goods of Canadian 
origin. The Issue of rules-of-origin is among those to be 
addressed in the NAFTA negotiations as well as in mjde 
agreements with other Western Hemisphere countries. 



Price controls on most goods and services in Venezuela were re- 
moved in 1989. Remaining price controls on white com flour, 
vcgetableoil, pasta, rice, and dry milk were removed in 199 K 
Following die failed coup attempt in February, the Government 
of Venezuela announced diat it would stabilize the prices of 
these items. Venezuela cunendy requires import licenses for 
pork, soybean meal, sugar, and milk, but these arc scheduled to 
be removed by the end of 1995. Quantiiativc resulctions con- 
tinue to be applied to feed grain imports^ Tariffs on grains and 
oilseeds range from 10 to 40 percent. 

The Colombian government has removed many restnciions on 
foreign investment, freed interest rates, and liberali:ied its u-ade 
regime. Colombia reduced the number of tariff categories re- 
quiring licensing, and cut average tariff levels from 59 percent 
in November 1990 to 14 percent in February 1992. 

Agriculture contributed 18 pciceniof CoJombia*s gross domes- 
tic product in 1990. Colombia retains import licenses for many 
agricultural products. Wheat, sorghum, barley, soybeans, soy- 
bean meal and oil, sunflower oil, and taltow are subject to im- 
port surcharges above die l5-percent ad valorem tariff. The 



government of Colombia has recently dismantled its import mo- 
nopoly on grains, oilseeds, and vegetable oil, but retains its mo- 
nopoly on wheat, A price-band variable import levy on wheat, 
barley, com, milled rice, sorghum, soybeans, sugar, and dry 
milk replaced die government monopolies. 

Incentives for 

Free Trade Are Strong 

If die NAFTA is successfully concluded, Mexico's preferential 
access to U.S. markets could reduce die import market shares of 
odier Latin American and Caribbean producers. This creates an 
incentive for these counmes lo pursue free trade agreements 
widi the NAFTA signatories. 

Simultaneous summits by several regional Latin American 
groups on December 2-5, 1 99 L began to lay the groundwork 
for negotiating a Western Hemisphere Free Trade Area by the 
year 2000. While Latin American and Caribbean countries have 
strong incentives to pursue free trade widi the U.S. by die end 
of die decade, die U.S. is proceeding more cautiously, prefer- 
ring Lhat institutions and economic policies required for free 
trade be in place before negotiations begin. 

Many Latin American and Caribbean countries already have 
duty-free access to die U.S. and Canada for certain products un- 
der the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP), die Carib- 
bean Basin Initiative (CBO* die Andean Trade Preferences Act 
(ATP A), and the Canadian Caribbean Assistance Program 
(Caribcan). Issues in future free trade negotiations arc likely to 
include: (1) non uiriff barriers to trade in agriculuiral products; 
(2) rules-of-origin; and (3) sanitary and phytosanitary regula- 
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l?uTy-Free Arrangements In Place for Some Products 



I 



I 



GSi\ The Generalized Sysicm of Preferences, a nonrecip- 
rocal system of preferences, was authorized by the U.S. 
under the Trade Act of 1974, li Is valid until JiJy 4, 1993. 
Less developed counirics receive duty-free trcatmeni on 
about half of U.S. tariff items until ihey establish competi- 
tive industries. Eligibility is deiemiLned by various facLors 
supulatcd in the 1974 act as amended in l984, including 
competitiveness, general level of devctopmcnl, market 
access, protection of intellectual property rights, trade- 
distorting investment practices, barriers to trade m ser- 
vices, and inlcmatJonally recognized worker rights. 

CBL The Caribbean Basin Initiative is a broad nonrocip- 
rocal U.S. program designed to expand foreign and do- 
mestic investment in naitiadiijonal sectors of Caribbean 
countries. The Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act 
(CBERA) of 1983 is the centerpiece of the CBI. It was 
granted a GATT waiver in 1985 lasting until September 
30, 1995 when ii was set lo expire. However, the CBERA 
of 1990 made it permanent. CBERA is an ongoing pro- 
gram that allows duty-free entry to the U*S. for all goods* 
except selected textiles and apparel, leather goods, foot- 
wear, petroleum products, processed tuna, watches, and 
watch parts from Caribbean countries. 



ATPA. The Andean Trade Preferences Aa was signed by 
President Bush on December 4, 199L llie ATPA elimi- 
nates tariffs for a period of 10 years on most imports from 
Colombia. Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. The ATPA Is in- 
tended to assist these countries in combating cocaine pro- 
duction and trafficking. Colombia expects to be the first 
counuy to take advantage of the ATPA^ and the Andean 
Group has petitioned the U.S. to include Venezuela as an 
ATPA beneficiary. 

Modeled after the Caribbean Basin Iniiiaiive (CBf), the 
ATPA excludes the same products as CBERA, but under 
ATPA dicsc are subject to a 20-pcrccnt tariff reduction 
over 5 years. On October 29, 1990, the European Commu- 
nity adopted a similar package of trade pn^fercnces for 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia to help in their bat- 
tle against cocaine production and uafficking. 

Caribcan, The Canadian Oiribbcan Assistance Program 
was announced by Canada in 1986. Caribcan is an eco- 
nomic and trade development and assistance program for 
countries in the Caribbean. It provides for duty-free ac- 
cess to the Canadian market of nearly all imports from 
beneficiary countries. Excluded are textiles, clothing, foot- 
wear, luggage and handbags, leaiher garments, lubricating 
oils, and Tieihanoi. 



\ 



lions. Proposed legisluiion in ihe U.S. Congress (HR 4882 and 
HR 4883, introduced on April 9, 1992) sets out among ihe prin- 
cipal objectives oT trade negotiations uwards a Western Hemi- 
sphere Free Trade Area, the protection of environmental quality 
"in the conduct of international trade, commerce, and finance." 



The complexity of trade issues and ihc pa.sl history of fiuc trade 
negotiations indicate that many years will be required to 
achieve free trade in the Western Hemisphere. (Ken forsyihe 
(202) 219-0689 and Liana Neff(202) 219-0610] ^ 



For more background on NAFTA . . . 
Order these tfmely reports from USDA's Economic Research Service 

A North American Free Trade Area for Agriculture: 

The Role of Canada and the US-Canada Agreement 

Order ^ AIB'644 ($5.00) 

The Mexican Economy in the I990's: Markets Are In, State Control Is Out 

Order ^AIB-635 ($4.00) 

Call toll-free: 1 -800-999-6779 in the U.S. and Canada 
(Other areas call 30 1 '726-7937) 

Add 10% for shipping and handling, 35% for foreign orders Oncluding Car^ada) 
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Table 1-— Key Statistical Indicators of ttie Food & Fiber Sector 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 
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Clothing & sHoes 

Food & beverages 

Services 

Gross private domestic Jnvestment 

Fixed investment 

Change In buslnees inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP ImpHcit price deflator (<)6 change) 
Disposable personal income fS blL) 
Disposable ber. income (1987 S blU 
Per capita disposable par. income J$) 
Per capita dls. per Jncome {1987 S! 
U,S. population, totaL incL military 
abroad (mil.) * 
Civilian population (mil.) ' 



Industrial production (1967=100) 
Leading economic indicatofs 0082=100) 

Civilian employment {Tn\l persons) 
Civilian unempfoyment rals (%) 
Persona! Income ($ bil. annual rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily ayg.) ($ bii.J 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bi If rate m) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody^s) (%) 
Housing starts (1.000) 2/ 

Auto taiesat retail, total (mil ) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 



Sales of all retail stores ($ b^.) 
Nondurable goods stofes (S biL 





Annual 








1991 




1992 


1989 


)990 


1991 


1 


LI 


III 


IV 


IR 






$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 




5.244.0 
5.248.2 


5.513.8 
5.624.5 


5.672.6 

5.685.8 


5.589.0 
5.611.7 


5.652.6 

5,660.6 


6J09.2 
5.720.1 


5.739.7 

5.750.7 


5.820.6 
5.840.7 


3*517.9 
459.S 

1,146.9 
200.5 
563.3 

1.911.2 


3J42.fi 

4G5.9 
1.217.7 

208.7 

595.8 

2,059.0 


3.889.1 
445.2 

1.251.9 
211.0 
619.3 

2.101.0 


3.827.7 
4407 

1.246.3 
208.2 
616.3 

2.140.7 


3.868.5 

440.0 

1.252.9 

212.8 

620.5 

2.175.6 


3,016.4 

452,9 

1.257.4 

214.6 

G20.4 

2.206,1 


3.943.7 

447.3 

1 .261.1 

208,4 

620.0 

2MS.2 


4.020,6 
4657 

1,272.7 
218.7 
828.7 

2.282.2 


S37.fi 

801.fi 

36.0 

-8Z.9 


802.6 

802.7 

0.0 

-74.4 


728.7 

745.2 
-18.5 
-30.7 


709.3 

748,4 
-39.2 

-3«.e 


708.8 
745.8 

-37.1 
-17.2 


740.0 

744.5 

"3.6 

-37.3 


747.0 

742.0 

6.0 

-^31,4 


728.4 
750,2 

-21.8 
-24.2 



9X1.4 



Food stores (S bil,) 

Eating & drinking places ($ N.) 

Apparel & accessory stofes (S bil.) 

1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed 
■ Population estimates based on 1990 census. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-031 3. 



1.042.9 V087.5 



1.068.8 1.092.5 1 ^089.1 1,079.5 

1 987 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1.095 9 



4,836.0 
4.840.7 


4.884.9 
4.894 6 


4,848.8 
4.860.2 


4.824.0 
4.843.7 


4,8407 
4.847.8 


4.862.7 

4.872.0 


4JB68.0 
4.877.3 


4.900 .0 
4,917.8 


3.223.1 
440.8 

1,049.3 
1879 
513.3 

1.732.0 


3.262,6 
438.9 

1.050.8 
187.4 
515.8 

1.773.0 


3.259.0 
412.5 

1.043.0 
182.9 
617.2 

1.803.4 


3^41.1 
410,8 

1.043.9 
1817 
518.7 

1.786.3 


3,252.4 
408.O 

1.048.2 
188.1 
517.0 

i,;9/.2 


3.271 je 

418.3 

1.048.1 
184.7 
517.4 

1.806,8 


3.271.1 
412.2 

1.035.8 
170.0 
515.6 

1JB23.1 


3.311 3 

427.7 

1.049.2 

186.2 
510.0 

1.834.4 


789,2 

756.6 

32.8 

-75.7 


744 5 

744,2 

0.2 

-51.3 


873.7 
687.6 
-139 
-20.9 


657.0 
689 8 
-32.8 
-18.6 


656.3 

686.8 
-30.4 
-12.3 


686.5 

6B6.5 

0.1 

^1.1 


604.0 

687.2 

7.6 

-21.3 


B79.7 
896.3 
-16.6 
-20,1 


9004 


9291 


937.1 


944.5 


944.3 


936.1 


923.3 


930.0 


4.3 
3.788.6 
3.471.2 

15.313 
14.030 


4.2 

4.058 8 
3.538,3 

16.238 
14.154 


3.6 
4.21B.4 
3,534.0 
16,695 
13.990 


5.0 
4.151.0 
3.5148 

16.492 
13.965 


3.1 

4.207.5 
3.537.4 
16J678 
14.022 


2.1 

4.238.2 

3.539.0 

16752 

13.992 


1.7 
4,276.8 

3.547.5 
16.855 
13.9B1 


3.1 
4,347.8 
3580.9 

17.091 
14.076 


2473 

245.1 


249.9 
247.6 

Annual 


2527 

250,6 


251.6 
249.4 

1991 

May 


252.2 

250.1 


252.9 
2508 


263.7 
251.6 

1992 


264.3 
252.3 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 








Monthly data i 


Be a son ally adjusted 






108.1 
144.8 


109.2 
144.0 


107.1 
143.5 


106.4 
143.0 


107,2 
147.9 


1077 
148.5 


108.1 
149.0 


108.8 
149.9 


117,3 

5.2 

4.380.2 


117.9 

5.4 
4.679.8 


116,9 

6.6 

4.8344 


1167 
6.7 

4.825,5 


117.0 

7.2 

4.968 4 


117.3 

72 

4.0907 


1177 
7.1 

4.994.3 


1177 

7.4 

5.008.3 


3.2273 
8.12 
0.2G 

1.376 


3,339,0 

7.51 

8.32 

1.193 


3.438.9 

5.42 

«77 

1.014 


3.405.6 
5.51 
8.88 

983 


3.475.5 

3 84 

8.29 

1.257 


3.474.0 

4.05 
8,35 

1.340 


3.468,0 

3.81 

8.33 

1.108 


3.460.6 
366 

8.28 
1.230 


9.9 

1.51 
145.1 
90.8 
28 8 
14J 
76 


9.5 
1.51 

1506 

96,0 

30.2 

15.2 

7.9 


8.4 
1,52 
151.8 
980 
30.9 
15.8 

8.0 


8.5 

1.51 

154.7 

99.0 

aa.o 

16.2 
8.1 


8.5 

1.40 

158.1 

100.9 

31,0 

165 

83 


83 

1.49 

157,9 

100.8 

31.6 

167 

8.1 


8.2 

1.49 
16ft. 5 

101.2 

32.2 

16.5 

82 


6.4 

P 158 8 
P 101^ 

p aa.i 

P 16.5 
P 8.1 



2/ Prtwate. including farm. n» revised. P ■ preliminary. —« not available. 



For a comprehens'-" 



"^DF Comprsssion and OCR visit ThePaperlessOffice-oiig 
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Table 3,— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 





t9a3 


1984 


1QS5 


'1086 


19S7 


isas 


1989 


1990 


1901 E 


1993 f 


1993 f 


Average 
1081-90 












Annual percent change 












World J &SS U.S. 


























Real GDP 


2.4 


3,4 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


3.2 


2.2 


-0.7 


0.6 


2,0 


2.7 


GDP def3«lCH 


7.6 


7,1 


7.4 


7,2 


6.a 


11,6 


12.0 


42.1 


24.0 


53.0 


41.0 


12.1 


Red export! 
Dovelopod l«ss as. 


2.2 


8,6 


2.5 


3.4 


5,0 


7,0 


7.0 


4,4 


-0.8 


2.1 


4.7 


4,7 


Real GD? 


2.1 


3.4 


3.4 


2.6 


3,3 


4.4 


3.6 


3.3 


1.0 


1.6 


29 


2,9 


GDP deflator 


6.2 


4.9 


3.6 


3.9 


2.S 


3.6 


4,7 


3.5 


4,4 


4.0 


3.4 


6.0 


Real ox port* 


2,7 


106 


6.4 


-OJ 


4.1 


7.3 


0.7 


7.8 


4.0 


2.3 


4.0 


6.7 


£«Et«m Europe 1 C.i.S. 


























Real GD? 


2,7 


2,0 


0.7 


3,5 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


^,0 


-16.2 


-12.2 


-1.0 


1.3 


GDP dortAtor 1/ 


3,1 


3.0 


4.2 


5.7 


B,2 


22,4 


26.2 


185. B 


72 


134.0 


69.6 


27.2 


Real export* 
Dovoloplna 
Real GDP 


28 


3,7 


-6.8 


11.6 


6,3 


7.4 


-5.S 


-10.2 


^1,8 


-d.& 


0,6 


1.0 


3.0 


4.S 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


4.4 


3,6 


2 7 


3.2 


52 


62 


3,4 


GDP deflator 


3B.7 


37.3 


3«.4 


25.5 


33.1 


26. S 


10,5 


17,7 


11 6 


126 


12,7 


29,1 


Raaf expofte 


0,4 


7.0 


1.7 


7.4 


10.0 


0,2 


6.8 


S.2 


3.4 


4.6 


6,0 


4.8 


Real GDP 


B.4 


7.6 


6.4 


7,0 


7B 


0,0 


6.3 


5.6 


S.8 


65 


5,7 


6 6 


GDP deflator 


fi,3 


75 


S^ 


4.4 


7.6 


8.2 


6.1 


e.3 


8.S 


8.4 


7,4 


6.7 


Real exporti 
Latin America 


6.4 


1t.3 


2.8 


1B,0 


16.8 


14,0 


8,2 


6.5 


7,0 


8,0 


8,9 


e.t 


ReaFGDP 


-2,7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.4 


3.0 


0.0 


1.3 


-0.1 


2 8 


2 7 


42 


1.2 


GOPderaton/ 


30.0 


41.2 


66.8 


S9.& 


124.6 


31 .a 


37,0 


32.1 


16.5 


18.0 


17.5 


46 4 


fleoT expoft$ 

Afrba 


2,0 


12.0 


2.0 


0.0 


8,0 


6,a 


10.4 


3.6 


-1,5 


2,1 


6.2 


SJi. 


Real GOP 


0.7 


2.1 


2.4 


1.8 


0.3 


2.4 


3.1 


1,4 


1.8 


20 


3.1 


1,7 


GOP deflator 


16.4 


12.1 


12.2 


8,0 


25.1 


17,1 


19.4 


1S,1 


17.7 


13 2 


10.8 


14.3 


Real exports 
Middle East 


-S.3 


-1.6 


3.5 


-1.0 


0.0 


2,9 


5.0 


a,6 


2,0 


1,6 


2,8 


-1.0 


Real GDP 


35 


1.5 


o.g 


"1.2 


-0,7 


1.0 


2.5 


-0.3 


-3.7 


11.4 


7,5 


0.7 


GDP deflator 


-3,e 


17 


3,2 


5.6 


15,0 


10.3 


12.8 


19.3 


-2.4 


10.3 


14.3 


8,1 


Real export* 


-tfl,6 


-6.7 


-7.1 


-3.6 


24,6 


4.8 


21.0 


43 


1.7 


0,3 


33.7 


0,0 



1/ Excludes Yugoslavia, Argentina, SrazlL h. Pe^u etafUng in 19B9. E ■ eBtimate. F > forecast. 
Information ceotact: Alberto Jerardo, (202) 210-0717. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Pflcoi reci^ivDd 
AiL farvn product! 
All crop* 
Food grains 
Feed grains iihay 
Feeagfaln* 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil -bearing crops 
Fruit, all 
Ffeth market 1/ 
CommofCiai v^OfltabJei 
Fresh marked 
Poiaioev & dry b«ni 
LiveitooK A product! 
Meat anima^! 
Dairy products 
Pouftry^tigga 
Price e Paid 

Commodities & service!, 
inlereit, taxes, & wage rates 
P^oduaticn items 
Fevd 

Ffleder HvestooK 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agripuituroi cheitiicals 
Fuels &. er>ergy 
Farm & motor suppijas 
Autos 1 1/ucks 

Tractors & ««lf-pf opal led macliinery 
Other mactiiri«ry 
Building 6. lerfcing 
Farm servicei A each rent 
fflL payabis per acrfl «fi farm reaf estata debt 
Tases payabis par acrs on farm real estate 
Wage ratai (teasonaliy adjusted} 
Production items, interest, loxes. h. wage fatea 

Ratio, prfcea fecs^ed to prices paid {%) 2f 
Prices fscaivAd (IQIO-M^IDO) 
prices paid. et«,tpar,Tjrindexl(ieiO-l4-iooj 
Parity ratio(i9io-i4-iooMW)z/ 



Annual 



1001 



loao 


1090 


1&91 P 


June 


Jan 
1077-100 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


MayR 


Juna^ 


147 


140 


146 


152 


13B 


142 


143 


141 


141 


130 


134 


m 


130 


142 


123 


^2» 


131 


126 


123 


120 


156 


123 


115 


109 


146 


154 


152 


148 


148 


139 


128 


123 


iia 


116 


119 


123 


123 


124 


124 


122 


123 


lie 


115 


113 


119 


123 


123 


123 


124 


120 


98 


107 


108 


112 


S5 


B2 


82 


66 


86 


92 


140 


1S2 


161 


167 


157 


157 


175 


14S 


145 


14S 


102 


94 


91 


04 


B4 


B5 


84 


84 


86 


86 


194 


1S8 


268 


364 


207 


210 


204 


211 


203 


186 


2DS 


1*7 


209 


AW 


217 


221 


214 


223 


213 


200 


145 


142 


136 


153 


137 


166 


195 


ue 


123 


lie 


144 


144 


132 


167 


139 


179 


222 


151 


116 


108 


166 


lafl 


140 


173 


101 


99 


108 


134 


111 


110 


160 


170 


161 


162 


152 


156 


155 


155 


157 


158 


174 


193 


186 


192 


187 


177 


177 


178 


17e 


170 


140 


141 


128. 


117 


139 


133 


120 


120 


133 


136 


137 


131 


123 


110 


115 


111 


111 


111 


113 


114 


17a 


184 


lao 




180 






101 






185 


171 


173 





171 


y 


^^ 


173 


». 


^^ 


138 


12a 


123 


. 


124 


_ 


^ 


125 


_ 





104 


213 


2^4 


— 


10« 





^^ 


190 


_^ 


, 


les 


185 


163 


*. 


103 


, 


, 


162 





, 


137 


131 


134 


— 


132 





*^^ 


132 


, 


^ 


132 


130 


151 


» 


154 








teo 


, 





IfiO 


204 


203 





102 








194 


^_ 


,__ 


151 


154 


154 


» 


180 


»^ 


...^ 


160 








223 


231 


244 


*^ 


246 








281 








193 


202 


211 





216 








217 


^^ 





288 


216 


228 





230 








234 


^_ 


^_ 


141 


143 


146 


. 


.,147 


». 


«-* 


151 








161 


tee 


170 


— , 


171 


, 





171 








178 


174 


T72. 





166 








166 


- 





151 


156 


160 





165 








165 


- 





185 


181 


201 


. 


216 








216 








167 


172 


175 


«. 


174 


— 


— 


176 


— 


— 


83 


8t 


77 


80 


73 


76 


7^ 


74 


74 


73 


e73 


661 


666 


696 


630 


649 


663 


644 


643 


636 


1^1 


1,265 


U290 




1^03 






t,315 






55 


54 


51 


63 


48 


— 


— 


40 


— 


— 



^llnm^^I^iirfli* ""f^^,^'- ^IV^ ^*"^^^ ^ pToceEsinfl Tor citrus. 2/ j^Uo of index of prIceB received for tti\ farm products to index of prices paid for 
K^SS^v lir2lf«"i ^^^^**^ * ^T S**'- ^^?' ""' *^* "^^"^ recent prices paid IndeK. Pricea paid data are qyarierty & wiff be Published 
m January. April, Jui]^, 4 Oclobor, R" revised. P ■ preliminary* —- not available. 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219-0313. 
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Table 5-— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



CROPS 
Ml whoat {$/bu ) 
Rice, rough ($/cwt) 
Corn ($/bu J 
Sorghum (ycwt) 

All hay, batod ($/ton) 
SoybMDsfS/bu.} 
Cotton, upland (ctsTlb.) 

Potatoea($/cwt) 
Lettuce {$/cwt) 2/ 
Tomaloos fro«h ($/cwt) 2/ 
On Ions ($/cwt} 
Dry edible beans {$/cwt) 

Apples fOf rrevh uee Icts./lb.) 
Poars for freeh use ($Aon) 
OrangeSp all uses (S/box) 3/ 
Grapefrultp alE u«08 ($/boK) 3/ 

UVESTOCK 
Beef cattle ($/cwt) 
Calves ($/cwt) 
Hogs ($/cwt) 
Lambs ($/cwt) 

All milk. Bold to plants ($/cwt) 
MJIkp manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Brottere (ctsVlb) 
EgQ« (cts./doz.) 4/ 
Turkeys (ctB/lb^) 
Wool(cts./lb.)6/ 

1/ Season average i^rlce by crop year for crops. Calendar year aveiage & mofithiy prjces fof livestock. 2/ Excludes Ha walk 3/ Equivalent on-troa rat urns. 
At Average of all agga sold by producers including hatchir>g aggs & agga sold at retail. 5/ Average local marlcat price, exctuding incentive paymente. 
Piipreliminary. R-revisea. — not aval labia. 

Information contact: Ann DuncaD(202)2l9-03l3H 





Anr^uaE 1/ 


■^ 


1991 
Juns 








1992 






1089 


1900 


1991 


Jan 


Fsb 


Mar 


Apr 


MayR 


June P 


3.72 
7.35 
2.38 

3.75 


2.61 
6.70 
2.28 

3.79 


3.05 
7.70 
2.40 
4.15 


2.55 
7.43 

2.31 
3.89 


3.54 
7.77 

2.40 
4.07 


3.78 
7.91 
2.47 

4.20 


3.72 
7.72 

2.49 
4.30 


3.65 
7.39 
2.48 
4.29 


3.66 
7.11 
2.48 
4.31 


3.40 
7.03 

2.42 
4.20 


65 40 
5.69 
63.8 


80,00 

5.74 
67.1 


7100 

560 


74.50 
556 
67.5 


^.00 

5.54 
51.6 


70.60 
5.59 
49.6 


70.10 
5.67 

49 9 


73.00 

5.66 
52.0 


74.20 
5.87 
52.2 


75.50 
£.82 
65.7 


7.36 

12.60 
33.10 
11.40 
28.50 


6.08 
11.50 
27.30 
10,50 
16.50 


5.05 
12.10 
32.60 
11.80 
J 5,60 


7.42 

9.51 
59.50 
U.10 
17.80 


4.05 

7.14 

40.50 

10.70 

15.00 


3.92 

8.82 
76.00 
12.90 
14.90 


4.33 

12.10 
60.70 
21.10 
15.60 


5.56 

0.75 

32.40 

23.30 

16.40 


4.42 
11,30 
16.70 
12.50 
16.70 


4.39 

7.96 
23.70 

9.83 
16.30 


13.9 

336.00 

7.08 

4.41 


20.9 

360,00 

6.16 

5.86 


392.00 
7,31 
5,26 


23.2 

793.00 

19.24 

5.21 


24.9 
363.00 

5.93 
5.92 


24,9 

347.00 
6,90 
5.68 


24.2 

364.00 
6.04 
7.11 


24.3 

379.00 

6.59 

7.65 


25 

437 00 

6.73 

3,98 


24.9 

543.00 
5.14 
4.02 


69.70 
91.80 
43.20 
67.30 


74.80 
96.50 
54.00 

56.00 


72.90 

100.00 

48.80 

52.60 


73.60 
106.00 

54.70 
55.30 


68.90 
8830 
36.40 
63.50 


72.50 
92.80 
39.80 
55.20 


72.90 

94.10 
38.90 

63.40 


72.60 
92.00 

40.70 
69.30 


71.90 
39.60 
44.30 
68.60 


71.00 
89.00 
46.30 
67.40 


13,56 

12.36 

36.1 

70.0 

40.0 

124.0 


13.74 

12 34 

32.4 

70 4 

38.4 
60.00 


12.26 
11.05 
31.0 
66.9 
3fi.5 
55.0 


11.40 
10.40 
31.5 
59.1 
38.7 
63.0 


13.50 
11.60 

30.0 
58.2 
37.4 
30.6 


12.90 

11.30 

29.9 

54,3 

35.3 
47,9 


12.50 
11.10 
29 7 
54.2 
37.0 
62.7 


12.50 
11.50 
29.4 
54.5 
36.8 
75.4 


12.90 
11.90 
31.7 
51.7 
37.6 
90.3 


13.20 

12 20 

31.6 

530 
37.4 
87.1 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6 -Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 



Consumer Price index. aM ^tems 
Consumer Price Index, laes food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats M 

Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Rsh 

Egps 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oil* 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages. nonalcohoHc 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities leas footwear 

Footweaf 
Tobacco & smokino products 
Beveragaa* alcoholic 



Annual 
1991 



136.2 
136.1 

136.3 

137.9 

135.8 
132.5 
132.4 
134.1 

131,5 
148.3 
121.2 
1251 
131.7 
193.9 

131.6 
154.4 
144.6 
128,5 

145.8 
129.3 

114.1 



127.^ 
120.9 
202.7 

14Z.8 



1991 



1992 



June 



136,0 
135.7 

137.2 

137.9 

137.4 
133.5 
133.2 
136.1 

131.5 
146.7 
110.2 
123.9 
131.6 
204.4 

131.2 
180,5 
165.8 
130.0 

145.7 
129.5 

1139 



125.2 
120.2 
202.9 

143.0 



Nov 



137.8 

138,0 

136.2 
139.3 

135.0 

131.5 
131.9 
131.3 

129.3 
149,5 
1154 
126.2 
129.8 
183.9 

131.4 
149.6 

129.9 
127.7 

147.5 
130.6 

1130 



Dec Jan 

1982-84=100 



137,9 
138.1 

136.7 

139.6 

135.5 
130.8 
131.7 
128.5 

130.2 
150.4 
123.5 
127.4 
129.3 
1B8.6 

131.5 
150.7 
129.0 
127.6 

147.4 
130.9 

1125 



132.2 128.2 

123.4 121.8 

209.0 211.7 

144.0 143.9 



138.1 
138.3 

137.2 

139.7 

136.4 
130.0 
131.2 
127,8 

131.2 
154.6 
113.9 
128.2 
130.7 
188.6 

136.0 
152.7 
130 9 
129.2 

148.9 
132 

114.9 



126.0 
121.3 
212.6 
144.8 



Feb. 



138.6 

138.8 

137.5 

139.9 

136.6 
130.3 
131.8 
1272 

128.1 
151.0 
110.7 
128.1 
131.3 
183.1 

138.5 
163.5 
131,7 
129.0 

149.3 
132.4 

116.0 



128.7 
122.4 
213.4 
145.7 



Mar 



.139.3 
139.5 

138.1 

140.1 

137,5 
131.1 
133.4 
127.0 

126.2 
152.6 

106.0 
127.8 
129.8 

188.7 

138.8 

172.7 
132.1 
128.6 

149.7 
132.9 

115.3 



132.3 
124.6 
213.5 



Apr 



139.5 
139.7 

138.1 

140.2 

137.4 
130.2 
133.2 
125.1 

129^ 
153.5 
105.1 
127.4 
129.6 
187.4 

140.0 
175.4 
135.6 
128.6 

150.6 
133.0 

114.4 



May 



139,7 
140.1 

137.4 

140 4 

136.2 
130.3 
132.6 
126.6 

129.1 
151.6 
104.2 
127.0 
130.4 
190.0 

140.0 
149.6 
136.7 
128.3 

150.7 
132.9 

114.5 



June 



140.2 
140,7 

137.4 

140.7 

136.1 
131.0 
132.7 
127.9 

130.7 
149.1 
100.7 
127,8 
130.2 
162.9 

138.3 
146.9 
141.0 
129.0 

151.6 
133.3 

115.0 



132.0 131.8 129.0 

125.6 126.0 125.4 

214.9 220.0 219.2 

147.2 147.4 147,5 



1/ Beef. veaL tamb. pork. & procaseed meat. 2/ fncludes butter,^ 3/ Excludes butter. 



Informa^Jon contact: Ann Duncan *202^ ?io-o^l3. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Annual 1991 1992 



I9fi« 1990 1»91 P May Dec Jan R Fab Mar Apr May 

I9fl2«100 

All commoditie* 112^ 116.3 1165 lie. 6 115.9 115.6 116.1 116:1 116.3 117.1 

Finished good* 1/ 113.6 n9.2 t2t7 121.9 121.9 I2l.e 121.9 122.0 122 2 123.1 

All foods 2/ 117.8 123.2 122.2 124.2 120.2 120.t 121 3 121.2 120.6 120.7 

Consumerfoode 1187 124.4 124.1 126.0 122.3 122.5 123.5 123,4 122.9 122.9 

Fresh mjft&melone 113.2 118,1 129.4 134.8 100.6 99,2 86.7 85.7 84 6 868 

Fresh & dried vegetables 116.7 118.1 103.8 146.7 80.1 IOfi.1 135.1 132.4 104 1 &96 

Dried fruit 103.0 106.7 111.5 111.4 114,9 114.0 116.1 115.1 114.4 115 1 

Canned fnjl1& Juice 1227 127.0 128.6 127.2 133 5 ^34.7 136.9 136.6 1359 1365 

Frozen fruH & iulce 123.9 139.0 115.1 112.7 1316 134.0 134. B 134.4 134,4 129.9 

Fresh veg.BXCL potatoes 103.9 107.8 100.2 157.0 76.1 1172 154.7 147.9 99 7 90 9 

Canned veg. & iuices 118.6 116.7 112. a 114.0 110.4 110.3 lOe.S 109.2 108 6 1098 

Frozen vegetable* 115,5 118.4 117.6 116.1 116. S 116.6 116.1 115,8 116.6 1163 

Potatoes 153.6 157.3 125.7 138.1 96.4 94,8 G2.8 95.8 1125 1047 

Egi3* 3/3/3/3/ 1O0.O 77.1 79.1 76.8 76 719 

Bakery products 135.4 141.0 146.6 145.6 149.0 149.5 150.1 150.8 161.6 152.8 

Meats 104,8 117.0 113.3 117.8 105,5 103,8 105.8 106.6 107.1 108.9 

Bsef&veal 108.9 116.0 112.1 117.3 106.9 106.7 110.2 111.2 1119 112 1 

Pork 97.7 119.8 113.0 11fi.4 9a, 2 93.3 95.1 95.2 95.6 1009 

Proceeved poultf7 ^^OA 113.6 109.9 112^ 1053 105.1 104.8 106 9 1074 1093 

Fieh 142.9 147.2 151.3 157.3 149.9 153.1 1B7.2 168.5 1765 1536 

Dairy products 110,6 117.2 114.6 111.5 12O.0 118.3 116.1 1149 1154 1167 

Procetwd fruits & vegetables 119.9 124.7 119,5 119.3 121.6 122.1 122.2 122.2 121,9 1218 

Shortening & cooking oil 116.6 123 2 116.4 116,6 114.3 123.2 113.2 115.3 1136 115 1 

Sottdrinki 177.7 122.3 125.6 125.1 124.4 126.2 125,9 125.7 124.9 125.2 

Consumer finlehed goods less foods 108.9 115.3 118.7 118.2 119.2 118.8 11S.6 116.9 119.4 120.7 

Beverages, alcoholic 115.2 117.2 123.7 123.5 123,3 125.6 125.9 1259 1264 1267 

Apparer 114.5 117.5 119.6 119 3 120.6 121,7 121.3 121.4 121.7 121.8 

Footwear 120.8 125.6 128.6 128.7 129.6 130.6 129.8 132.0 131.5 131.6 

Tobacco products 194.0 221.4 249.3 243.4 267.2 268.1 268.4 268.4 26^.4 2827 

Intermediat* materials 4/ 112.0 114.5 114.4 114.0 113,7 113.2 113.6 113.6 113A 114.4 

Materials for food manufacturing 112.7 117.9 115.3 115.5 114.4 113.7 114.2 II3.5 113,6 114.6 

Flour 1 14.6 103,6 97.6 96.3 105.0 1 1 T .8 122 7 1 13.4 1 1 2.5 1 1 1 .1 

Refined sugar 5/ 118.2 122.7 121.8 121.3 120.4 120.0 121,5 121.2 120.6 120.4 

Crude vegetable oils 103,7 115.8 103 2 102.5 95.9 94.7 96.1 103.2 &a.2 101.6 

Crude materials 6/ 103.1 108.9 101.2 102.1 97.7 96.9 99.0 9fi.e 98.9 101.0 

Foodstuffs Afeedstuffs 111.2 113.1 105.5 108.7 101.6 103.7 106.4 107.5 105.5 108^ 

Frult«& vegetables & not* 7/ 114,6 117 5 114.5 141,9 68.7 99.6 10B3 104.1 92,2 91,4 

G/ains 106,4 97.4 92.0 92.7 97,7 103.1 106.2 100.6 1027 103.5 

Livestock 106.1 I15.6 107.9 115.2 97.7 100,0 106.0 107.0 108.7 108.0 

Poultry. Itve 128.8 118.8 111.2 113,9 105.1 106.9 102.8 105.4 102.8 116,1 

Fibers, plant & animal 107.8 117.8 115.1 139.2 89.7 85,4 83.4 »4.4 80,0 93.4 

Fluid milk 98 8 100.8 89.3 83 4 99.6 97.7 S5,2 92.0 90.5 93.6 

Oilseeds 123,8 112.1 106.4 107.5 103.0 104 3 105.2 110.4 107.9 113.6 

Tobacco Jeaf 93.8 95,fi 100,4 99.6 I04.fl 102.2 102.2 113 9 94.4 94.4 

Sugar* jaw cano 115.5 119.2 113,7 112.8 113.5 112,6 112.4 112.6 112.3 111,3 

yComrTK>dmeB ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2J inciudoeall raw. intermediate. & procdseed food$(axcludes aoft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 

& manufactured animal feeds). 3/ New Index begtnning Dec. 1991. 4/ Commodities requiring further procsssing to become finished goods. 5/ AlHypes & 

sizes of refined sugar. 6^ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 7/ Fresh & dried, P = pf eliminary. 
R = revised. 

I nfomiation contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 8,-Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1982*84-100) 
Farm value (1982*84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982*84-1 00) 
Farm value-retail coBt (<M)) 

Meat product 8 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982*84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<M)) 

Dairy products 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-S4p100) 
Farm value-retail cost {%) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-84-1 00) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retaJI spread (1982-84-100) 
Fa^m value -fetal I cost (^) 

Eggs 
Retail coet (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-reteil spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value^etail cost (<H)) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (198£*84»100) 
Farm value (l9e2*84»10O) 
Farm-retail spread (1982*84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84-1 oo) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm vafue- retail cost (^) 

Freeh vegetables 
Retail costs (l9S2-84s1D0) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-rotail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail coe( {^) 

Processed fruits ^vegetables 
Retail cost (1982*84-t100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982*84-100) 
Farm value-retajl costs (%) 

Fats & oils 
Retail cost (1982-84-1 00) 
Farm value (1982-84i=loO) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-^ratall cost (%) 



Beefn Choice 

Retail price 2/ (ots./lb) 

Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 

Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (ois.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ jets.) 
Farm -whole sale 6/ (cis.) 

Farm value-retail price (%) 
Pork 

Retail price 2/ (cts./lb,) 

Wholesale value 3/ (CIS.) 

Net farm value 4/ (CIS.) 
Farm-retail spread icts.) 

Wholesaie-rdtail 5Hctt.l 

Farm-wholesale e/ (cte f 
Farm value-retail price (H) 

1/ Retail cost* are based on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthljf by BLS. The farm value Is the payment for 
the quantity of iarm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are bas«d on price* at first point of sale & may Include 
marketing charges such as gradir>g & packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price Sithe farm value, 
represents chargesforassemblirtg. processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesaielboxed beeO i*^ole*ale cuts (pork] equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuta adjueted (or irarisportaliOT^ 
& byproduct values, 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts. 5/ Charges to* retailing 
Mother marketing services such ae wholesaling, and I r>-city transportation. 6/Charges for livestock marketif»g. processing. & transportation. 

information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, Larry Duower (202) 219-0712. 





Annual 






1991 






1992 






1969 


1990 


1991 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


i24.e 

107.1 

134.1 

30.1 


133.6 

113.1 

144.6 

29.7 


137.4 

108.1 

154.2 

27.0 


138.4 

111.2 

153.0 

28.1 


137.2 

101.6 

158.4 

25.9 


137.8 

100.4 

157.9 

25.5 


138 
102.0 
157.3 

25.9 


138.9 

104.2 

157.5 

263 


139.0 

104 

157.7 

26 2 


137.8 

102,2 

156.9 

28.0 


iie.7 
i03.e 

130.2 
44.9 


128.E 
116.8 
140,4 

46.0 


132.5 

110.0 

155.6 

42.0 


133.4 

117.0 

150.2 

44.4 


130.8 
97.8 

164.7 
37.9 


130.0 
97.0 

163.9 
37 8 


130.3 
101.3 
160.0 

39.4 


131,1 
104.7 
158.1 

40.E 


1302 
105.7 
155.3 

41.1 


130.3 

107.5 

153.7 

41.8 


ii5.e 

99.1 

130.8 
41.1 


126.5 

101.7 

149,5 

38.6 


125,1 

90.0 

157.6 

34.5 


124.4 
84.9 

160.8 
32.7 


127.4 

101.9 
150.9 
36.4 


128.2 
98.7 

15S.4 
36.9 


128.1 
95.4 

158,2 
35.7 


127 8 

93.0 

159.9 

34.9 


127.4 
91.5 

160.5 
34.5 


127,0 
92.0 

1592 
34.8 


132.7 
117.1 

150.0 
47.2 


132.5 

107.8 

181.1 

43.5 


131.5 
102.5 

164.9 
41.7 


132.7 

103.7 

166.1 

41,8 


130,2 

98.4 

166,8 

40.4 


131.2 
99.4 

187.8 
405 


128,1 

98.1 

182.6 

41.0 


128.2 
98.4 

182.5 
41.1 


129.2 

97.5 

165.7 

40.4 


129.1 

104 1 

157.9 

43.2 


118.5 

107.5 

138.1 

58.3 


124.1 

108.0 

153.2 

55.9 


121,2 

100.9 

157.6 

53.5 


112.4 

85.4 

ieo.9 

43.8 


123.5 
109.8 
148.1 

57.1 


113.9 
83.5 

168.5 
47 1 


110.7 
74.4 

175.8 
43.2 


106.0 
72.9 

165.5 
44.2 


105,1 
73.7 

181.5 
45.1 


104.2 
87.0 

171.0 
41.3 


132.4 

101.7 

136.7 

9.4 


140.0 

90.5 

146.9 

7.9 


145.8 

85.3 

154.3 

72 


145 3 

85.3 

153.7 

72 


147.4 
95.8 

154.6 
8.0 


148.9 

97.8 

156.1 

8.0 


149.3 

1042 

156.6 

8.5 


149.7 
99.8 

156.7 
82 


150.8 

99.0 

157.8 

8.0 


150.7 

98.1 

158.0 

8.0 


154.7 

108.5 

176.0 

22.2 


174.8 

128.3 

195.9 

23.2 


200.1 

174.4 

211.9 

27,5 


207.3 

182.8 

218.7 

27.8 


196.9 

144.1 

221.3 

23.1 


196.7 

132.8 

226.2 

21.3 


188.6 
125.2 
214.9 

21.2 


191.5 

117.2 

225.8 

19.3 


192.0 

114.5 

227,8 

18.8 


197.2 
118,6 
233.5 

19,0 


143.1 

123.3 

153.2 

29.3 


151.1 

124.4 

164.9 

28,0 


154.4 

110.8 

176.8 

24.4 


187.3 

189.0 

166.4 

34.3 


150.7 
82.5 

185.7 
18.6 


152.7 

103.8 
177.8 

23,1 


163.5 

123.0 

184.3 

25.5 


172,7 

155.8 

181,4 

30.8 


175.4 
156.7 
185.0 

30.3 


149.6 

100.7 

174.8 

22.8 


125.0 

132.4 

122.7 

25,2 


132.7 

144.0 

129.1 

25.8 


130.2 
120 8 
1332 

22.0 


130,5 
121.9 
133.2 
22.2 


129.7 
128.7 

130.0 
23.6 


132.9 

129.1 

134.1 

23.1 


134.3 

128.8 

136.0 

22 8 


1342 

129.1 

135.8 

22.9 


135.0 

129,9 

138.6 

22,9 


135.0 
129.2 

136.8 
22.8 


121.2 
95.6 

130.6 
21.2 


126,3 

107.1 

133.4 

22.8 

Annual 


131.7 
98,0 

144,2 
20.0 


132.8 
100.4 
144.4 
20.4 

1991 

June 


129.3 

91.0 

143.4 

18.9 


130.7 

90.7 
145.4 

18.7 


131.3 
89.2 

146.8 
18.3 


129,8 
96.7 

142^ 
20.0 

1992 


129.6 
91.5 

143.6 
19.0 


130.4 

96.9 

142.7 

20.0 


1969 


1990 


1991 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


265.7 

178.8 

157.6 

108,1 

88.9 

19.2 

59 


281.0 

1B9.6 

168.4 

112.6 

91.4 

21.2 

60 


288.3 
182,5 
1602 

128.1 

105.8 

22,3 

56 


292.4 
186.1 
180,9 
131.5 
106,3 
252 
SS 


278.7 

176,6 
155.2 

123,5 

102.1 

21.4 

56 


282.5 
184.6 
165.7 
116.8 

97.9 

18.9 

59 


2S5.6 
183.3 
168.5 
117.1 
102.3 
14.8 
59 


287.6 
182.8 
168 3 
119.3 
105.0 
14.3 
59 


285.8 

183,4 
1641 
121.7 
1024 
19.3 
57 


287.1 

180.8 
159,4 
127.7 
108.3 
21.4 
66 


182.9 
99.2 

70.4 


212,6 
118.3 

87.2 


211.9 

108.9 

78.4 


214 6 

116.0 

87.7 


198.7 
93.6 
59.2 


199.8 
99.3 

64,9 


1982 
95.6 
62.4 


1942 

95.2 
66.4 


196.4 

101.2 

73.3 


197.1 

104.8 

76.1 


1125 
837 
28 8 

38 


125.4 

94.3 

31.1 

41 


133.5 

103.0 

30.5 

37 


128 9 

93.6 

28 3 

41 


139.5 

105.1 

34.4 

30 


134.9 

100.5 

34.4 

32 


135.8 

102.6 

332 

31 


127.8 

99.0 
28 8 

34 


123.1 

952 

27.9 

37 


121.0 
92 3 
28.7 

39 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See ttie June 1992 issue.) 

Infoimation contact: Denis Duntiam (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products- 



Table la- 


-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 


























Consumption 






















Primary 
market 




Beg: 


Produc* 




Total 




Ending 




Par 




1 stock G 


Uon ^f 


Impone 


*upp*y 


Export* 


stocks 


Total 


capita 2/ 

Pound* 


price 3/ 










Million pounds 4/ 








B^ef 




















1d89 


422 


23.087 


2.179 


25.688 


1.023 


335 


24,330 


69.3 


73.86 


1990 


:^s 


22.743 


2.356 


25.434 


1.006 


397 


24,031 


67.8 


78.56 


1991 


307 


22.917 


2.408 


25.720 


1.1 8B 


419 


24,113 


67.3 


74.28 


1992 F 


419 


23.252 


2^.370 


26.041 


1.325 


325 


24.391 


87.6 


72-78 


POfk 




















1969 


437 


15.813 


896 


17.146 


282 


313 


18,571 


5^.0 


44.03 


1990 


313 


15.354 


898 


16.565 


239 


296 


16.030 


49.8 


54 45 


1991 


296 


15.999 


776 


17.070 


2B3 


393 


16.394 


50.4 


48.88 


1992 F 


393 


17.246 


695 


18.334 


345 


390 


17.599 


637 


39-43 


Veal 5/ 




















1989 


5 


355 


0, 


360 





4 


356 


t.2 


91 84 


1990 


4 


327 





331 


0" 


6 


325 


1.1 


96.51 


1991 


6 


30G 





312 





7 


305 


1.0 


99.95 


1992 F 


7 


306 





313 





5 


SOB 


1.0 


88-92 


Lamb A mutton 




















19S9 


& 


347 


83 


418 


2 


8 


406 


1,5 


87.32 


1990 


8 


363 


59 


430 


3 


8 


419 


1.5 


55.54 


1991 


8 


363 


60 


431 


3 


6 


422 


1.5 


53.21 


1992 F 


8' 


356 


68. 


428 


^ 


9 


418 


1.5 


59-63 


TolaJ rod msat 




















1989 


870 


39.602 


3J37 


43.610 


1.287 


680 


41.663 


124.0 


__ 


1990 


660 


38,787 


3.313 


42.760 


1,248 


707 


40.805 


120.1 


— 


1991 


707 


39.585 


3.241 


43.533 


1.474 


825 


41.234 


120.2 


.. 


1992 F 


826. 


41,160 


,3.131 


45.116 


1.673 


729 


42.714 


123,7 


— 


BroJ|©r8 




















1989 


36 


17,227 





17.263 


814 


38 


18.411 


58.7 


59.0 


1990 


36 


18.430 





18.468 


1,143 


28 


17.299 


60.1 


54.8 


1991 


2G 


19,591 





19.817 


1,261 


36, 


18.320 


81.8 


52.0 


1992 F 


36 


20.813 





20.879 


1.245 


36 


19.389 


64.9 


49-53 


Mature chicttsn 




















1989 


^57 


S31 





688 


24 


189 


476 


1.9 





1990 


.189 


523 





713 


25 


224 


464 


1.9 


«^ 


1991 


224 


608 





732 


28 


274 


429 


1.7 


«_ 


1992 F 


274 


53 1 





805 


30 


250 


S2S 


2.1 


— 


Turkeys 




















1989 


250 


4.136 





4.386 


41 


238 


4.109 


16.8 


66.7 


1990 


236 


4.514 





4.750 


54 


306 


4.390 


17.8 


63.2 


1991 


306 


4.603 





4.909 


103 


264 


4.641 


18.0 


61.3 


1992 F 


264 


4.730 





4.994 


126 


270 


4.599 


18.1 


59-<63 


Total poultry 




















1989 


442 


21.894 





22,336 


B78 


463 


20,994 


77.2 


.. 


1990 


4B3 


23.468 





23,931 


1.222 


557 


22,162 


79.5 


— 


1991 


657 


24.701 





25,258 


1.392 


575 


23,291 


81.6 





1992 F 


675 


25.873 





26.448 


1.400 


555 


£4,493 


85.0 


— 


Red meat & poultry 


















1989 


1.312 


81,496 


3.137 


65.945 


2.165 


1.123 


82.867 


201.2 


_^ 


1990 


1.123 


62.255 


3,313 


66.691 


2.469 


1.264 


62.958 


199.6 


.. 


1991 


1.264 


64^86 


3.241 


68.791 


2.867 


1.400 


64.525 


201.7 





1992 F 


1.400 


67.033 


3.131 


71.564 


3,073 


1.284 


87.206 


208.7 


— 



l/TotaJbcludingtarm production 'or red meats & federally ir^epected plus nonfederally inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail weight baeie. (The beef carcass-to- 
retail conwft^on factor was 70.5). 3/ Dollare per cwt for red fneat: cents per pound for poultry, Ssef, Medium # 1, NebraskaT)irect 1.100-1.300 lb.; pork: 
barrows A gms. 8 markets: veal: farm price of calves: famb & rmrtton: Choice slaughter Tamba. San Angalo: brokers wholaeale 12-city average; turteys: 
whoJesaieNY8-ieib. young hens. 4/ Carcase weight fof red meals & certified ready-to-cook fw poultry. 6/ Beginning 1989 veal trade no fonger reported 
separately. F- forecast —• not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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1987 

isea 

1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 





PfO- 






Bsg^ 


dud- 


Im- 


Total 


stocks 


tion 


ports 


supply 








Million dozon 


10 4 


5.868.2 


5.6 


5.884.2 


14.4 


5.784.2 


5.3 


5.803.9 


16.2 


5.50S.2 


25 2 


5.638.5 


10.7 


5.665.3 


9.1 


5.685.0 


11.6 


5.757.8 


2.3 


5.771 7 


13.0 


5.852.5 


2.6 


5.868.0 



Ex- 
ports 



111.2 
U1.8 
91.6 
100.5 
154.3 
157.5 



Hatch- 
ing 



599.1 
605.9 
643.9 

678.5 
708.1 
741.2 



Ending 
stocks 



14.4 
15.2 
10,7 
11.6 
13,0 
12.0 



Consumption 



Total 



5.159.5 
5.041.0 
4.892.4 
4.894.4 
4.896,4 
4.972.3 



Pef 
capita 

No. 

254.9 
246.9 
237.3 

2as.o 

232 7 
234.5 



Whole sal a 
price' 

Cts./doz. 

61.6 
62,1 
81.9 
82.2 
77.5 
64-68 



' Cartoned grade A large eggs. Now York F « forecast 
Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 

Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use'^ 









Com mere fa 1 








Commerdlar 




CCC net TflmovalB 














ToiflJ 
commor- 








Afl 

milk 










Farm 






CCC 




Disap- 






ProdJC- 


Fttfm 


fnarket- 


Beg. 


Im- 


djal 


nel re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


Sklmcolid! Total ttofjde 




tJon 


UBO 


Ingl 


Gtock 


port! 


supply 


moval! 


etoQktt 


ance 


«/cwt 


besl! baBle2/ 












Billion poundt (mllkfat baGia] 








BiJIon pound e 


1&S6 


I43.a 


2.5 


140.6 


4.8 


2.8 


148.2 


13.3 


45 


130.4 


12.76 


17.2 15,6 


19B6 


143.1 


2,4 


140,7 


4.6 


2.7 


147.9 


lo.a 


4 1 


133.0 


t2^1 


14 3 12,0 


1&87 


142.7 


2.2 


140.5 


4.1 


2.6 


147.1 


6.8 


4.6 


135.7 


t2.54 


0.3 8.3 


f9as 


145.2 


2,2 


142.9 


4.6 


2.4 


140.9 


8.1 


4,3 


136.5 


t2.26 


5,5 6.9 


1^39 


144.2 


2,1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


9.4 


4 1 


135.5 


13.66 


0.4 4.0 


I8d0 


148.3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.1 


27 


153.1 


9.0 


5A 


138.0 


13.73 


1.6 4.6 


1991 


148 5 


2.0 


146.5 


6.1 


26 


154.3 


10.5 


4.5 


138 3 


12.23 


4.0 6.6 


1092 


143.9 


Z.O 


147.8 


4.5 


2.6 


154.0 


a. 7 


4.4 


14^.8 


13.40 


1.4 4.3 



1/ Delivered to piqme ^ dealer I: doe a net reflect deduction b. 2/ Arbitrarily we fghtad avorage of miikfat bsBla (40 percent) ^ eVilm aoiJds baeie (60 p&rcenU. F > forecast. 
Informalian contact: Jim Mirier (202) 21EM)770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



AnnuaJ 



1801 



1992 



firoilere 
Federally Inspected slaughter. 
certified<TnJI. lb.) 
WhoieMie price. 
12-city(ct!7lb.} 
Price of grower feed ($rton) 
Bfolter-fo«d price faW> ^/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. ]b.) 
Broiier-typ« chicKi hat<!hed {mij.) 2/ 

TufXey* 
Federally Inspected daughter, 
certified ^mli, lb.) 
Whoiesaia price. Eastern U S., 
8-1 flib. young hena{cl!7lbj 
Price of turkey grower feed (SAon) 
Turkey-feed price raiio 1/ 
Stock* beginning of periixl (mil. rb.) 
Poult I placed In U.S. M.) 

F«miprodu<!lfoft(m».) 
Average number of layart {mil.) 
Rate of l«y (egge per layer 
on fermt) 

Cartoned pficen Naw York, grade A 
ierge {cte./dor} 3/ 
Price of laying feed (SAon) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stock!Hfir&t of month 
SheJI (mil. doz.) 
Frozen (mil, do2.) 

Replacement chicke hatctied (mil.) 



59.0 

237 

3.0 

35.0 

5.046.9 



4,174 8 



3S3 



S4.8 

218 

3.0 

38.3 

e.324.4 



4.560 9 



£2.0 
207 
3.0 

26.1 

e.et3.3 



4.551.9 



May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apf 


IWay 


.743.0 


1.615.9 


1.775 J 


1.&80.2 


1.750.5 


1.729,7 


1.740.3 


52.2 

207 

3,0 

35.5 

586.3 


40.5 

207 

2.8 

3S.e 

571.5 


S0,1 

207 

2.0 

36.1 

576.2 


60.3 

206 

2.0 

39.3 

531.3 


50.2 

206 

2.0 

36.4 

£86,9 


49.5 

210 

2.8 

31,8 

672.4 


S5.1 
211 
3.0 

35.4 
595.8 



39B.2 



349.0 



362.9 



331.7 



361.3 



398 



417 



3B.1 



32.7 



3Z.5 



31.0 



36.3 



395 2 



35.8 



372.4 



06.7 
261.0 

249.7 
290.7 


53.2 

2M 

3.2 

235,9 

304.9 


61 2 

23a 

3.3 

306.4 

308.0 


62.3 

232 

3.3 

40S.5 

20.0 


es.2 

224 

3.4 

305.6 

24.4 


54.7 

241 

3,1 

264.1 

25.7 


65.0 

235 

3.0 

325.S 

25.6 


58.8 
239 

3,1 
354.1 
27.8 


60.0 

237 

3.1 

3S3.3 

28 2 


60,9 

243 

3.1 

430.2 

28.6 


67,178 
269 


67,983 
27G 


69.095 
274 


5.777 
272 


6.011 
279 


5,927 
278 


S.540 
278 


6.023 
278 


5.819 
277 


6,007 
276 


240.5 


251.7 


2S2.4 


21.3 


21.5 


2^.2 


10.0 


21.7 


21.0 


21.4 


81.9 
209 
6.7 


B2.2 
200 
7.0 


77.5 

102 
ft,0 


67,0 
188 
6.1 


80.0 
100 
7.2 


65.6 
201 
58 


61.7 
5.4 


63.1 
201 
5.4 


as.O 

108 
5.5 


68.0 

100 
52 


t,27 
14.9 


O.M 
10.3 


45 
11,2 


0.36 
9.8 


0,36 
11.5 


0.63 
12,3 


0.00 
15.2 


0.75 
14.8 


0,84 
15.0 


0.81 
14.3 



38.3 



1/ Pounds of feed equal In value 1o 1 doien egaa of 1 lb. of broiler or turkey live weight. 2/ Placement of br<^ler chtcke ti currently reported for 16 State! only; henceforth, 
hatch of broilerMype chicke wllJ be used ae a eubvtitui^. 3/ Price ot cartoned egg t to volume buyers for delivery to retail a r«, 

lofo^metion contact Maxine Qavle (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 14— Dairy 



Mftk price*. Mlnne«oU-Wt icon sin. 
3.54(fat($/cwt)1/ 
Whol«vafe prlcoi 

Butter, grade A ChL {otiTlbJ 

Am. cheee^* Wli. 

aaMmblypt(ctiJlb,) 

Nonfat df y mm (cli^b.) 2/ 

USDAnei f«movtt« 3/ 
T<Htlml^kequlv.fmN.Jb.)4/ 
Buttar (mil jli.) 
Am. cheeM (mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry mllkfmil. lb.) 

Milk 
Milkprod.2l&tateifmil. lb.) 

MiJk per cow (lb.) 

Number of mnkcowA (1,000) 
U,8. milk product^ (mil. ib.) 
Stock, beginning 

TotaJ (mil lb.) 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Govern mafiUmn. lb.) 
Ernporli Jotal ImM Jb.) 
ComrnQfcJal disappevano* 
(mlLlbO 

BuQer 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocka. beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commeralal dleappetrsnce (mil. lb.) 

American cha«se 
Production {mil. lb.) 
Slocks, beginning [n>IL lb.) 
CommercJai disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (m\\. lb J 
Stocka. beginning (mit. lb.) 
Commerciau disaPpeaf ance {mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry mMk 

Pro<JUctior (mIL ib.} 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Ib ) 

Commerciat disappearance (mil. Ib.) 
Froizen do start 

Production (mil. gaJ.) 5/ 



Milk production (miUb.J 

Milk per cow (tb.) 

No. of milk cow* (1.000) 
MiJk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 
VDBtsfVcwtmNk) 



144.239 

14.244 

10,126 

1.65 

\0A& 



Ann us I 



1991 



1992 



1939 


1990 


1991 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


12.37 


12,21 


11.05 


10.23 


12,10 


11.71 


11,21 


10,98 


11.46 


12.06 


127.0 


102.1 


99.3 


97,2 


98.4 


949 


36.2 


86.2 


86.2 


33.8 


138.1 
105.6 


130.7 
lOO.fl 


'I24.i 
94,0 


115.0 
86,1 


130.2 

ioa.6 


125.3 
9i5.3 


119,0 
97.6 


119.6 
101.3 


131.9 
105.9 


139,9 
9/ 110.2 


9.357.0 

413.4 

37.4 




3.951.2 

4C0.3 

21.5 

117.3 


10.429.1 

442.3 

76.0 

263.3 


1 .450.9 

62.8 

8.2 

2S.3 


743.0 

33.8 

0.7 

13.7 


2.146.4 

96.3 

4,6 

9.0 


1.395.2 

33.5 
0.3 
13.5 


1,271.6 

58,0 

8/ 

9.3 


1.051.1 

46.6 

22 

7j6 


1*154 3 

51.4 



10.0 


122.509 

14,3^ 

a.626 

144.239 


125>772 

14,778 

3,512 

14^.314 


125.603 
14^77 

3.392 
143.526 


11.240 

1.339 

3.396 

7/ 13,268 


10.413 

1.252 
3.322 

7/ 12.347 


10.634 
1.233 
3.296 

7/12.671 


10.230 
1.237 
3.273 

7/12,132 


11.092 

1>343 

3^2 

7/13.156 


10.866 

1.316 

8.254 

7/ 12.378 


11.253 

1,333 

3.262 

7/13.342 


a, 379 
4.255 

4.122 
2.4fi9 


9.03« 
4.120 
4.916 
2>690 


13,359 

5.1 4B 
e.2l3 
2.B19 


18*426 

6.090 

12.336 

238 


16,386 

4.257 

11,629 

237 


16.341 
4.461 

11.379 
160 


16.731 

4.936 

1 1 .795 

142 


13.392 

5.063 

13.329 

178 


13.433 

4.926 

13.512 

211 


19.455 

4.955 

14,500 


135.433 


133.983 


139.334 


11.844 


11.510 


ia.038 


10.593 


12*026 


11.842 




1.295.4 
214.7 
a 76.0 


1.302.2 
255.2 
015.2 


1>336.3 
418.1 
903.0 


124.3 

520.5 

64.0 


129.4 

S43.0 

39.3 


156,0 

639.4 

51.4 


132.0 

568.6 
67.4 


U9,9 

630.3 

7S.7 


119.7 

655.7 

72.9 


113.2 
,701,7 


2.674.1 
293.0 

2>6a3,1 


2.394.2 
236.2 

2.754 4 


2.804.0 

347 4 

2*792.7 


266.1 

405.1 
247.8 


247.7 
320.3 
247.7 


245.5 
313.7 
217.8 


231.3 

340.4 
221.4 


246.4 

349.8 
261.2 


244.9 
335.6 
244.3 


261.8 
334.7 


2.941.3 

104.7 

3.20 a. 9 


3.167.0 

93,2 

3.426.4 


3.235.9 

110.6 

3.574.0 


276.1 
106.4 
303.7 


236.0 
B9.8 

310.1 


268.5 

97.5 

279,1 


2B5.3 
10O.0 
282.6 


2963 

97.9 
298.1 


289.3 

113.5 
209:3 


239.1 

115.0 


3747 

53.1 
373.0 


879 2 

49.6 

397,6 


877.5 

161.9 
663.8 


10V4 

237.0 

32,7 


38.0 
225.9 

48.3 


80.2 

214.8 

71.6 


78.1 

190,0 
60.0 


32.8 

153.^ 

75.7 


82.2 
62.4 
71.0 


89,2 

66.2 



i;!U.O 1.174.6 1.196.1 

Annual 



1990 

143.319 

14.646 

10.127 

1.71 

10 39 



1091 

143.525 

14.367 

9.990 

1.53 

9,00 



114 6 

1900 

IV 

36>301 

3,577 

10.151 

1.57 

9.03 



76.0 



63.3 



87.3 



103.6 



111.7 



118.6 



1091 



1992 



I 

37.425 

3.705 

10.101 

1.49 

8.25 



II 

38.633 

3.864 

9.999 

1.47 

3.05 



Hi 

36.255 

3.647 

9.940 

1,69 

9.25 



36.212 

3.651 

9,913 

1.77 

10.45 



IP 

37,953 
3,360 

9,858 
1.68 
9.60 



tiP 

38.937 

3.958 

9.350 

1.65 

9,50 



J{*^f"'iT"??^f?*7^''*^-;.?i^<i*"P*'*^''**'^-^^"^f*' Stales production area. 3/ Indudesproducifl exported through tha Dairy Export Incentive Proaram {DEIP1. 
4/Mikequiva]anl,fatbasis 5/ Hwd icecream tee mil^^ 6/ Based on .v^rage milk price after adiustmeni for Prfce support deductions. 

7/ Estimated. i/L.M than 50.000 pounds, 9/ Emirs period not available. Average of weekifeported. P - preliminary. —* not available. 

Information contact: LaVerneT. Williams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15.- Wool 



Annual 



U.S. wooJ pric9. fctiTIb J 1/ 
Imported wool pric«.{cta./lb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill con«ump(fon* scoured 

AppartI wool (1 .000 Ib.) 

Carpet woot (1.0001b.) 



1991 



1902 



1969 


1990 


1001 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


IP 


IIP 


370 


256 


199 


187 


200 


217 


182 


209 


222 


354 


237 


137 


235 


199 


194 


222 


250 


233 


120.634 


120.622 


143,519 


31.582 


37.111 


34*678 


33.916 


36*693 


_ 


14.122 


12.124 


14.363 


3.085 


3.118 


4.561 


3.568 


4.596 


— 



1/ Wool pnce do*iver«J at U.S. mtlls. cle«n basis. Graded Territory 64^» {20.60-22.04 micron*) staple 2-3/4' & up, 2/ Wool pnce. Chfiriaston. SC warehouse, 
clean ba6F«. AustraJiaft 60/e2'e. type 64 A (24 micron). Duty «ince 1982 has been 10.0 cent*. — - notavallaUa. 

Information contact: John Lawyer (202) 219-0340. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattlfl on feed [7 Stales) 
Number on foad (1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on f«od (i.OOO he«d) 
Markeiingi (1,000 head) 
Othflr disappearancs {^ ,000 head) 

Besf ateor-^orn price rAllo. 
Omaha 2/ 
Hog^orn price ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market price* (Vcwt) 
SlauqhtOf cattis 

ChcHce ttMn. Omaha I.OOO'I^IOO lb. 
ChoJce BtMn. Nab. Direct. 

1.100-1.300 lb. 
Boning utihty cow*. Sioux Falla 
Feeder calUa 

Macilum no. 1, Oklahoma Citv 
600-700 lb. 



72.52 



86.68 



77.40 



92.15 



73.83 



78.28 



68.64 



71.20 



75.71 



7e.» 



8274 



97.06 



83.08 



82,41 



83.96 



84.10 



76.93 



84.57 
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Annual 






1991 






10*2 






19S9 


1990 


1991 


May 


Dec 


Jar 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


8.045 
20.834 
19.422 

1.079 


8.378 
21.030 
19.196 

1.218 


8.092 

19,708 

19,066 

1.230 


8.507 

1,772 

1.651 

141 


8.477 
1.458 
1,443 

03 


6.397 

1.565 

1.660 

99 


8.203 

1.492 

1,420 

120 


8.1S5 

1,606 

1,536 

117 


B.ooa 

1,425 

1,490 

125 


7,818 
1.724 

1.594 
122 


30.3 
18.4 


328 
23.1 


3f,« 
21.1 


327 
22.8 


29.7 
16.8 


29.9 

16,7 


31.0 
16.7 


30,4 
15.5 


>r5 

17.2 


30.6 
18.7 



76.31 



7XBe 


78>Sfl 


74.28 


78.29 


69.07 


72.65 


76.75 


78.02 


77.61 


76.18 


4e 96 


53.60 


60.31 


53.40 


47.22 


43.53 


45.25 


45.94 


44.92 


45.63 



64.99 



Barrow* Agllte. 6-market« 


44.03 


54.45 


48.88 


54.47 


38.65 


36,01 


40.31 


38.82 


41.56 


45.58 


Feeder pigi 
S. Mo. 40-60 lb. (per head) 


33.63 


61.46 


39.84 


52.98 


28.17 


27,18 


36.72 


37.67 


37.87 


32.10 


Slaughter eheepA lamb* 
Lambs, Choics, San Angalo 


67.32 


55.64 


52.73 


67.70 


54.92 


68.81 


67.88 


67^ 


74.63 


87 26 


Ewe«. Good, San Angelo 


38.53 


35 21 


31,98 


29.90 


32.92 


38.83 


40,88 


42.00 


35,00 


31.63 


Feeder tamb* 
Choice. San Angelo 


79.85 


62.95 


63.27 


54.98 


54.76 


62.00 


66.00 


ea.75 


70,56 


64.63 


WhoJetale msat prlcvi. Midwest 






















Boxed beef cjt-out value 


114.78 


123.21 


118.31 


123.76 


111.18 


114.38 


119.65 


110.14 


118.66 


110.16 


Canner & cutter cow beef 


04.43 


99.96 


99.44 


103.31 


93.02 


02.87 


9S.60 


06.49 


94.16 


05,31 


Porkidnv, 14-1316.3/ 


tOI 09 


117.52 


106 39 


120.48 


90.18 


06.80 


89.13 


04.10 


98.65 


108.04 


Pork belllM. 12-14 lb. 


34,14 


53.80 


47.79 


57.60 


28.70 


28.06 


20.44 


28.01 


26.03 


34,09 


Ham*, ikinned. 14-17 lb. 


60.39 


87.70 


81.80 


' — " 


84.00 






— ^- 






All freah beef retail price 4/ 


238.97 


254.99 


262.12 


265.87 


261.66 


257.55 


257.08 


260.34 


260.32 


259.30 


Commefclal alajghter (1,000 head) 5/ 






















Cattle 


33.918 


33.241 


32,690 


2.851 


2.562 


2,027 


2.430 


2.686 


2,587 


2.745 


Steer a 


16.639 


16.587 


. 1flJ32 


1,401 


1,299 


1,450 


1.255 


1.389 


1,365 


1.473 


Heifera 


10,406 


10.000 


9.719 


650 


700 


877 


690 


759 


713 


772 


Cow* 


6,316 


6,920 


S.623 


454 


610 


551 


449 


486 


456 


445 


Bull* & stage 


657 


644 


614 


56 


44 


49 


45 


62 


51 


56 


Calve a 


2,172 


1.780 


1.436 


105 


134 


131 


113 


122 


111 


106 


Sheep & lamba 


5.466 


5,654 


6.722 


461 


480 


484 


436 


407 


626 


388 


Hog* 


88.601 


85,136 


36,169 


7.129 


7.925 


8.343 


7,330 


8,121 


7,702 


7.061 


Commercial production ^mil. lb.) 
Beef 


52.974 


22,634 


22.800 


1.047 


1,782 


2,030 


1,707 


1.849 


1,766 


1.899 


Veal 


2AA 


316 


296 


23 


27 


28 


25 


27 


26 


25 


Lamb & mutton 


341 


356 


358 


30 


31 


31 


28 


32 


33 


26 


Pork 


15.759 


15.300 


16.948 


1.291 


1.444 


1,524 


1.329 


1.467 


1414 


1.287 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



Cattteoofeed{13Stateil 
Number on feed {1 ,000 heed) U 
Placed on feed (1 .000 head) 
MarkeUng* (1,000 head) 
Other dleappearance (1 .000 head) 

Hoga8^plge(10 States) 6/ 
Inventory {1.000 head) 1/ 
Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 
Market (1 .000 head) 1/ 
FarfowJnaej 1,000 head) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/Buehe 
aarie* eat^matJng the compovlte ~~ 
price of Choice beef that appear 
May noia<ld to N ASS toiaj a due to rounding. — 



1989 


1990 


1991 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


11 


III 


0.668 
24.469 
22.940 

1.274 


9.943 

24.603 

22.526 

1.303 


10,827 

23.208 

22.383 

1.517 


10.827 

5,702 

5.328 

462 


10.739 

5,006 

5.820 

464 


0.461 

5.414 

6.973 

282 


8.620 

7,086 

6.262 

309 


10.135 

5,303 

5.421 

404 


0J03 
•5.670 





43.210 
6.335 

37.875 
9.203 

71.807 


42,200 

5,276 

36.925 

8.960 
70,589 


42.900 

'5.257 

37.643 

9.470 

75.035 


42.000 
5.257 

37.643 
2.120 

16.770 


41.090 
5.460 

36,540 
2.588 

20.632 


44.520 
5.720 

38.600 
2,441 

10.278 


46,900 
6.675 

41.225 
2.348 

1a.65i 


45,735 
6.610 

40,125 
2.280 

16.475 


44.770 
5,550 

39.220 
2.655 

21.504 


47.225 

6.S40 

41.385 

'2.482 



**ela of corn equal in value 10 100 pounde live weight. 3/ Prior to 10fi4, 8-14 lb.: 1984 A 1965. 14-17 lb; beginning 1986, 14-18 fb, 4; New 
I price of all beef jgradei Aground beef eold by fetall (tore*. TN* new aerleeie fn addition to. but d(Ma not replace, the aefioa for the reUII 
re In tabJe 8. 6/ CleaBea estimated. 6/Quarteri are Dee. of preceding year-Fob, 0). Mar .-May (ii). Jun*"Aug. (III). A 5ept-Nov. OVJ. 



inotavaiiabts. 'Intention*. 



information contact: PoJIyCochran (202) 218-0767, 
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Area 










Feed 


Other 






















Set 










Total 


and 


domes- 








Farm 




astda 




Harvee- 




Produc- 


*upply 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


ErtdlnO 


pnce 




3/ 


Planted 


led 


Ylski 


tion 


4/ 


ual 


use 


POMS 


uee 


ttock* 


5/ 






Mil. sores 




BuJacre 








Mil, bu. 




S/bu. 


Wheat 


























1987/88 


23.9 


85,8 


55,9 


37.7 


2.108 


3.945 


280 


806 


1.598 


2.684 


1.261 


2.57 


1988/89 


22.5 


85,5 


532 


34.1 


1.812 


3.006 


146 


829 


1.410 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


1989/90 


»,e 


75.6 


822 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


143 


849 


1.233 


2.225 


536 


3.72 


19B0/91' 


7.6 


772 


89.3 


39.5 


2.736 


3.309 


500 


875 


1.068 


2,443 


B66 


2.61 


1991/92' 


15,9 


69,9 


57.7 


34.3 


1.951 


2.885 


250 


879 


1.275 


2.412 


472 


3.00 


1992/93' 


7,0 


"7Z,3 


S3.1 


36. 4 


2.232 


2.744 


150 


898 


1.175 


2^3 


521 


3 05-3.45 


Rice 




Mil. acre* 




Lbiacre 








Mil, cwl (rough 


aqulv.) 






1/cwt 


1987/88 


1^ 


2.38 


233 


6.555 


129.0 


184.0 


^ 


6/ 80.4 


722 


152.0 


31.4 


7.27 


1988/89 


1.09 


2.93 


2.00 


5*514 


159.9 


195.1 


^ 


6/ 62.5 


S5,9 


166 4 


26. 7 


6,83 


19S9/99 


1.18 


2.73 


2^9 


£.749 


154,5 


185.6 





6/ 621 


712. 


159.3 


26.3 


7 35 


1990/91* 


1.04 


2.00 


2.82 


5.529 


156.1 


167.2 


wr^ 


6/ 01.7 


70.9 


182.6 


24,6 


6.70 


1991/92" 


0.9 


2.80 


2.7S 


5.617 


164 5 


184.5 


— 


6/928 


81.0 


153,8 


30,7 


7,50-7,55 


1992/93" 


0.4 


"3.03 


"2 97 


— 


166.0 


202.7 


— 


6/ 94.3 


74.0 


168.3 


34.4 


6,25-7,26 


Corn 
1967/SS 




Mil. acre» 




BuJacre 








MIL bu. 








S/bu. 


23.1 


68.2 


59.5 


119.8 


7.131 


12.016 


4.796 


1.243 


1.716 


7.7S7 


4.259 


1.94 


1988/89 


20.5 


67.7 


58.3 


846 


4h929 


9.191 


3,941 


1.293 


2.026 


7.260 


1.930 


2.54 


1989/90 


10.8 


72.2 


64.7 


116.3 


7,525 


9.458 


4.389 


1.356 


2.366 


8.113 


1.344 


2.36 


1990/9^" 


107 


74.2 


67.0 


lie. 5 


7.034 


9.282 


4.669 


1.367 


1.725 


7.701 


1.521 


2.28 


1991/92' 


7.4 


7e.o 


68.8 


108.6 


7h474 


9.016 


4.950 


1.445 


1.550 


7.945 


1.071 


2.35-2.40 


1892/93' 


6.3 


"79.3 
MJI. acrei 


"72.2 


Bu/acre 


8H45a 


9.531 


6.000 


1.465 
Mil. bti. 


1.550 


8.D16 


1.516 


2.DO-2.40 
S/bu. 


Sorghum 
1987/88 


























4.1 


t1.8 


10.5 


69.4 


731 


\.a7A 


555 


25 


232 


.812 


663 


1.70 


198a/S9 


3.9 


10.3 


9.0 


63.6 


677 


1.239 


466 


22 


312 


800 


440 


2^7 


1986/80 


33 


12.6 


UA 


55.4 


015 


1.055 


£18 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2.10 


1990/91 " 


3.3 


10.G 


9.1 


63.1 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


051 


143 


2.12 


1991/02' 


2,5 


11.0 


9.8 


£9.0 


579 


722 


345 


9 


275 


629 


93 


2,25-2,30 


1992/93' 


1.9 


"12.4 


*M1^ 


— 


730 


823 


435 


ID 


260 


695 


126 


1,90'2.30 


Barley 
1987/88 




Mil.acrei 




BuVflcre 








Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


2.9 


10.9 


10.0 


52 4 


521 


869 


253 


174 


121 


548 


321 


IJ&I 


1988/89 


2.8 


0.8 


7,6 


38 


290 


622 


171 


175 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


1989/^ 


2.3 


9.1 


8.3 


48 6 


40d 


614 


193 


175 


B4 


453 


161 


2.42 


1090/91' 


2.0 


82 


7.5 


56.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2.14 


1991/92' 


2.2 


8.9 


B.4 


65.2 


464 


625 


224 


171 


100 


495 


130 


2.10 


1992/93* 


2.1 


"7.8 


"7.3 


60.9 


371 


521 


170 


170 


75 


415 


106 


1 B5-2.35 


OalB 
1987/88 




MIL acre* 




BuJacre 








MJI, bu. 








S/bu, 


0.8 


17.9 


69 


£4.3 


374 


552 


358 


81 


1 


440 


112 


136 


1988/89 


0.3 


13,9 


S.5 


39.3 


218 


333 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.61 


1989/90 


0.4 


12.1 


6.9 


54.3 


37^ 


538 


266 


115 


1 


331 


157 


1.49 


1990/91' 


0.2 


10.4 


5,9 


60.1 


358 


578 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


1991/92' 


0,6 


8.7 


4.8 


50.6 


243 


494 


240 


125 


2 


367 


127 


1.20 


1992/93' 


0.7 


"8.0 
Mil.ficrei 


4.8 


53.5 
Bg^acra 


256 


448 


210 


130 
Mil. bu. 


1 


341 


108 


1.15-1.55 
S/bu, 


Soybeans 
1687/88 





























68,2 


67^ 


33,9 


1.938 


2.375 


7/ 97 


1.174 


802 


2.073 


302 


£.88 


1988/89 





58.8 


57.4 


27.0 


1.5^9 


1.855 


7/ 88 


1.058 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


1089/90 





60.8 


59.5 


323 


1.924 


2,109 


7/ 101 


1.146 


823 


1.870 


239 


£.69 


1090/91' 





57.8 


56,5 


34.0 


1.926 


2,167 


7/ 94 


1.187 


557 


1.838 


320 


S.74 


1991/92' 


Q 


59.1 


58.0 


34 3 


1.986 


2,320 


7/ 95 


1.235 


680 


2.010 


310 


5.60 


1992/93* 





'-59.0 


58.0 


~ 


1.975 


2,290 


7/ 95 


1.23£ 
MM. Lbs. 


675 


2.005 


285 


5.00-6.20 

8/ct*,/tb. 


Soybean ol[ 
1667/88 


























— 


_:■ 


— 


— 


12.974 


14.895 





10.030 


1^73 


12.803 


2.092 


22.67 


1986/89 


^ — 


— 


-r^ 


— 


11.737 


13.967 





10.591 


1.661 


12,252 


1.715 


21.10 


1989/90 


— 


— 





-n- 


13,004 


14.741 


H- 


12,083 


1h353 


13,436 


1.305 


22.30 


1990/91* 


— ^ 


"■>"» 





— 


13.408 


14.730 


.. 


12,164 


780 


12,944 


1.766 


21.00 


1991/92' 


— 


— 


-^ 


— 


14.130 


15.925 


. 


12^0 


1.425 


13.625 


2h300 


19,00 


1992/93' 


^~ 


^~ 





-" 


14.080 


16.385 





12.450 


1,450 


13.000 


2.485 


17,0-21 


Soybean meal 
1967/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91' 
1991/92* 
1992/93* 










28.060 


28,300 




I.OOOton* 
21.293 


6.854 


2aHl47 


153 


9/SAon 
222 


— 


— 








24.943 


25h100 





19.657 


■5270 


24.927 


173 


233 


— 


— 


— 


^ 


27.710 


27.900 


. 


22.263 


5.310 


27.S82 


318 


174 


— 


— 


— 


^ 


28.325 


2B.666 


. 


22,912 


5.460 


28.381 


285 


170 


-^^ 


— 


«- 


— » 


29.330 


29.er70 


. 


23,070 


6,300 


29.370 


300 


175 


"~ 


— 


— 


"- 


29.325 


29.650 


— 


23JO0 


0.150 


29.350 


300 


160-190 


See foolnolea at end ot Uble., 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued. 



^'51 







Arab 










And 


Olh*r 






Sat 




Harve»- 




Produc- 


Total 


nild- 


tic 


Em- 




Aaido 


Planlad 


led 


y^eid 


tion 


■uppiv 


ual 


UM 


porta 




3/ 










4y 












Mlr.Acrfli 




Lb./aere 








Mil. bal«i 




Conoo 10/ 




















1»fi7/fifi 


4.0 


1D.4 


10.0 


706 


14.6 


10.0 


— 


7.6 


6.6 


i9&A/e» 


2.2 


1£.6 


11.8 


6>9 


15.4 


£1 2 


^ 


7. a 


6.1 


19SWB0 


3.5 


ID.e 


8.S 


6T4 


12.2 


10.3 


— 


a.a 


7.7 


1990/81- 


2.0 


1£.3 


117 


634 


15.5 


ia.6 


^ 


a.7 


7.6 


1981/82' 


1.2 


M.I 


13.0 


6£2 


17.« 


20.0 


— 


0.9 


6.6 


1982/83' 


1.6 


■"13,e 


— 


— 


16.0 


10.3 


— 


0.7 


6.7 



Totai 



Ending 
Slocks 



Firm 



5/ 



C\iJ\b. 



14.2 


5.8 


04.3A 


13.0 


7.1 


56.60 


16.5 


3.0 


ee20 


16.5 


£.3 


S8,20 


16.3 


3.8 


11/ 58,30 


16.4 


3.5 


— 



-July 8. 1982 Suppty & Dflm^nd EaUmatei. 1/ Mvfc*Ung y«ir t>eginning Jun« 1 tor wtio«t. barl*y. & oata. Auguit 1 for cotton & Hc«. 5«p(flmbor \ for «oyboana. 
corn, & porghum. Octob«r 1 for •oyrr^oal & vovolt, 2/ Convordon fadofe. Kvdar« (ha.) - 2.471 acr«a. 1 rnetric ton > £204.622 pound a> 39.7437 bueheia of wheat or 
tO^bfiana. 38.3870 buehelt of Corn or tons hum. 45 9296 buahflli of barley, M.a944 but halt oroal*.££,046 cwt of rica.& 4. 5a 440-pound balai ol cotton. 3/ Includaa 
diwriKjn.icrdagoroduction. 50-1^2. 1 0-92 programa. 0/82&fiO/82 9#t-aalda ^ncludoa Idled acraaga A acraig* plifitfld to minor otlMadin Oara for 1982/83 arapr«lirninary, 
4V Indudea impofli. 5/ Mark oil ng^yaar welgntedavorago priM focffiv»d by Tirmara. Do«a not include an aiiowanci for loan* ouWanding ft. GovernmantpurchaaBi. 6/ R 
included in domattlc uaa, 7/ IncTudaa aeed: 6/ SLmpta averaga of crude aoybaan oil. Deciluf. 9/ Simpla average ot 44 percent. Decatur. 10/ ^plartd & axir* long staple. 
Gtocka»timitoi baaed on Cenaui Bureau data. feiuUing lr^ an MnpCCOunta<f diflarence between iupplyA OBeeatlfnalea&chanSaaJn ending atocha. 11/ Weighled average for 
Auautt-Merch:notapfolectJonrorthamafkelinOyear. —- not avallatHa or not applicable. " Juoeacraageaxport. 

irtlormation conlaci: Commodity Economic a Oivfilon, Crept Branch (£02) 2t9-Oa40. 
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Table 18.— Costi Prices, Selected' U.S. Commodities 



Whoat. No. 1 HRW. 

Kansas City (S/bu.) 2/ 
Whoat. ONS, 

Mrnnaai>oii6(S/bu.)3/ 
Rice. S.W. La, {Sicwi] 4/ 

Cofn. no. 2 veHcjfvv. 30 day. 
Chicago ($/bu.) 
Sorglium, no. 2 yellow, 
KanBa8City($/cwt) 
Barley. fW. 
Duluth (S/bti.) 5/ 
Barley, malting. 
Minneapolis ($/bu.) 

U.S. price. SLM. 
l-l/l6ln.(ct«./tb.)e/ 
Northern Europe pricoe 
indOK (ots.rtb.) 7/ 
U.S.Mi-3/3iin.(cteyib,18/ 

Soybeans.no, 1 yellow. 30 day, 
Cfticago fS/bu.) 
Soybean oil, crude. 
Decatuf (ctB./Ib.) 
Soybean meal. 44H protean. 
Decatur (S/ton) 





Markating year 1/ 




1991 

May 






1992 






1987/B8 


l9fi8/89 


1988/90 


1990^91 


Jan 


Feb 


l^ar 


Apr 


May 


2.M 


4.17 


4.22 


2.94 


3 04 


466 


4.61 


4.33 


4.0£ 


3.90 


3.15 
19.25 


4.36 
14,S5 


4.10 
15.55 


3.00 

15.25 


3.10 
16.50 


4.36 
17 30 


4.56 

17.30 


4.36 
10.60 


4.28 

16.45 


4.44 
15.70 


2.14 


2,6e 


2.64 


2.40 


2.50 


2.59 


2.67 


2.72 


2,56 


2.60 


3tal0 


4.17 


4,21 


4.08 


4.13 


4.44 


J|.fl2 


4.78 


4.41 


4.54 


1.78 


2 32 


2.20 


2.13 


2.13 


2.20 


.2.28 


2.30 


2.35 


2.36 


2.04 


4.11 


3.28 


2.42 


2.41 


2.51 


^':51 


2.60 


£.50 


NQ* 


ea.i 


57> 


698 


74.8 


83.9 


51 5 


50.8 


52.0 


55.0 


55.5 


7&a 

76.3 


66.4 
69,2 


82.3 
83.0 


82 9 

88.2 


84.4 
09.3 


S9,3 

61.5 


56.3 
60.3 


55.3 

50.8 


502 
62.7 


01.0 
630 


e.B7 


7.41 


5 80 


B.76 


B.71 


5.66 


5.73 


5.86 


573 


5.99 


2270 


21,10 


22.30 


21.00 


20.15 


18.77 


18.88 


1974 


10.00 


20.23 


22190 


233.50 


173.75 


169.78 


184.30 


172.70 


174.30 


174.20 


174.80 


172.40 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat & barley: Aug. 1 for rice & cotton; Sept. 1 for corn, aorghum ^Mfbeans: Oct. 1 for aoymeai & oit. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ 14% protein. 
4/ Long gfain. milled basii. 5/ Beginning Mar. 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to Duluth. 6/ Averaga epot market. 7/ Liverpool Cot look {A) ifidex: 
average of five lQwe«t prices of 12aelected growths. 8/ Memphis territory growths, 'No quote. 

Information contacts: Wheat & feed grains. Joy IHarwood (202) 219-OS40; Cotton. Les Meyer (2C2) 219-0840; Soybeans, Brenda Toland. {202) 216-0840. 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Payment rit«« 



WMflAt 
18S7/Ba 

1990/91 I 
t99l/9£ 
1992/93 
1993/94 



1986/87 SJ 

1987/8B 

19Ba/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 e/ 

1991/92 

1992/93 



Corn 
le8e/B7 SJ 
1987/88 
l98a/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1091/92 
1992/93 



Sorghum 
198S/87 £/ 
1987/88 
IBSB/Ee 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1092/93 



QBrley 
1986/37 5/ 
1987/38 
1988/89 
1939/90 
1990/81 a/ 
l99t/9£ 
1992/93 



Oatt 
I98e/B7 5/ 
1987/^8 
1938/39 
1939/90 
1990/91 a/ 
1991/92 
1902/93 



Soyboanfl 10/ 
1 §36/37 5/ 
1987/38 
1&38/tB9 
1939/90 

1990/91 e/ 

1991/92 
1992/93 



Upland conon 
19861/87 6/ 
1987/89 
1983/69 
1989/90 
1990/91 a/ 
ie9i/ft2i4/ 

1092^3 



Rn4l«y 
6a«tc or annouriced 
Target Loan loan 

pnc9 rata rat« 1/ 



4.38 
4.23 

4.10 
4,00 
4.00 
^.00 
4.00 



IIJOO 
11.6« 
11.15 
10-80 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 



3,03 
3 03 
2.93 
2.84 
2.7fi 
2JS 
2.75 



2.a8 

2.83 
2.73 
2.70 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 



£.60 
2.60 
2.51 
2.43 
2.36 
2.38 
2.36 



t.60 
1.«0 
1.SS 
VSO 
1.4S 
1.45 
1.-45 



sro 

79.4 
75.9 
73.4 
72.9 
72,9 
72,9 



Paid land dlvej-eion 



Total 
dvrLCiancy 



MAndtiory 



Optional 



£35 
£76 
2.58 
2 44 
£.52 
£.58 
£.36 



7^ 
6.34 
6,63 
6.60 
6.50 
6.5C 
6,C0 



2.40 
££3 
2.21 
2.06 
1,96 
1.89 
2.01 



£.£3 
£J7 
£.10 
1.96 
1.86 
1,80 
1.91 



1.9S 
1.86 
1.80 
1.63 
1.60 
1.54 
1.64 



,1.£3 
t.17 
1.14 

1.01 
0.97 
1.03 



5S.0O 
52^5 
51.80 
60.00 
50.27 
60.77 
5£.35 



3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 



2^ 

£.£1 
£.06 
I.9S 
£.04 
£.£T 
2.4S 



3.94 
6.79 
6 21 
5,71 
6.08 



1.92 

]:«^ 

1,65 
1.57 
1.02 
1.72 



1.3£ 
1.74. 
1.68 
1.67 
-1.49 
i 54 
1.03 



1 56 
1.49 
1.44 
1,34 
1,28 
1,32 
1,40 



0.99 
0.94 
0.90 
0.35 
0.81 
0.83 
0.8£ 



4,77 
4,77 
4.77 
4.53 
4,50 
5.02 
6.02 



12/44 00 
13/ 60.00 
13/ 51.39 
13/ 66.05 
13/ 53.00 

13/ 

13/ 



S/bu. 



1.81 
0.69 
0.3£ 
1.£8 
M.35 
'O.OS 



S/cwt 

470 
4 62 
4,31 
3.66 
4,21 
3.07 
"3.51 

i/bu. 

1,11 
1.09 
0.36 
0.68 
0,53 
*0,41 . 
^-0.48 

1.06 
1.14 
0.48 
0.66 
0.58 
"0,37 
-*0,46 

i/bu. 

0.99 
0.79 
0.00 
O.OO 
0.22 
"0.6Z 
"0.35 

$/bu. 

0.39 
0.20 
^^,00 
0,00 
0.33 
*0.35 
"0.1S 



CtaJlb. 

£6.00 
17,3 
19.4 
13.1 
7.3 
10.1 
-M5.0 



0.73 



£.00 
1.75 



0.65 



1.90 
1.65 



0.57 



1,60 
1^0 



36 



0.80 



£tfactiva 




P aril el- 


basQ 


Pfoaram 


pat Ion 


acre! 2/ 


3/ 


rata 4/ 


m. 


Parcani of 


Parcant 


aero I 


baes 


olbaM 


87.6 


£7,SrtJ/0 


as 


84.3 


£7.5/0/0 


86 


B£.3 


10/0/0 


78 


80.5 


7/ 5/0/0 


83 


79^ 


15/0/0 


85 


79.0 


5/0/0 


8£ 




0/0/0 


" 


4.£ 


35/0/0 


94 


4.2 


36/0/0 


90 


4.2 


2fiJ0/0 


94 


4^ 


£5/0/0 


94 


4.2 


£0/0/0 


94 


4.2 


5/0/0 


95 


4.1 


0/Ort> 


93. 


81.7 


17.S/2.5/0 


86 


81.5 


£0«>/l5 


91 


8£J 


£0/0/10 


37 


82,7 


10/0/0 


30 


8£,e 


10/0/0 


77 


82.7 


7.5/0/0 


77 


82.2 


5/0/0 


79 


19.0 9/ 


17.5/2.5/0 


74 


17.4 


20/0/1 S 


85 


16.8 


20/0/10 


32 


16.2 


I0/Ofl> 


71 


15,4 


10W0 


70 


13.S 


7.5/0/0 


77 


13.6 


5/0/0 


77 


12,4 9/ 


l7,5/£.S/0 


72 


12.5 


£0/0/15 


85 


1£.4 


£0/0/10 


70 


12.3 


10/0/0 


67 


11.S 


10/0/0 


68 


11.5 


7.6W/0 


76 


1M 


5«)/0 


74 


9.2 9/ 


17.5/2.5rt) 


38 


8.4 


£0/0/15 


45 


7.9 


5rt)/0 


30 


7.6 


5/OA) 


13 


7.5 


5rtI/0 


09 


7,3 


0/0/0 


38 


7,3 


0/0/0 


40 



**. 


11/ 10/25 


.~>. 


11/ 0/2S 


.~>. 


11/ 0/2S 


"— 


11/ 0/25 


15.S 


25rtl/D 


14 5 


25/0/0 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 


14.6 


£5/0/0 


14.4 


1£.5/0/0 


14.8 


5/0/0 


14.9 


10/0/O 



9£ 
93 

89 
39 
86 
84 
87 



l/Thare are no Flndlay loan ratal Jor rlc« or cotton. Saa tootno*™ 3/. 12/. & 13/, 2/ National .ft^ctlvo '^f^'P <?r*"0« b«MJ> delermload b^^ 
3/ Program requiramanta lor paniciPatifJO producer! (mandatory acreaga fedJclion program/mandatory P«^d and '^^^/i'?^°fi'°"?!P'*'? '""l^'^^^ 
mufitl*dflTOiadloatonforJnguMlorBColwproDramtoen*mi. 4/P*rcaota0a oJeff«ilvabawacfoaenra*lad in acfMflaredoo^iOfi proflrarria^ 
fa<Mivfldlncflehwereraduead&y4^parc«r»tlrriS6/87duatoG«mm-Rudm«n-Holllngi. e^Paym^nta A loariiwaro reduced by 1.4 pjrcanM^^^ 
Gramm-Budman-Hollinga. Budgot flaconcUlallon Act r*ductiona to deflclancy paymema rales war* alaoln •Ifect In that yaar. D«la do not Include Uio^^^^^^ 
7/Undaf1990mcximadconU*cti.P«rticlP«Un0prcxiiJcariPlartupto105parcafVloflhaltwhaatbaM 

acr#aa.uMdtocompul*deflclencypaymaniiiUicutby1ifiro. W ArnarltftWng ioarihaibaen hartac jof .ca rin<^ 1935/ft0J.O4n»m^^^ *) 

Ilia loin rata of bj Ih* adjustad wtxlcl market ^rlca (announced weekly). However, toani cannot ba repaid at faai than a ajiectfied fraction of tha '5;*^;*i?-„0i|; ^^1*' 
lo annual averagae 
AoreaoQ reduction [ 

m7/*8 A aJtIir.'lin"iT«/tHrrepard iuhilwrr Sr'S'lheTMn'^lti^of b)'lhe adjuetad woTid maTkiTprlcoVnnjpwnf *d weekly; Pl«in 6T. ^^I^fljl^j^/*^- j";!" 
car>not be rapald al laai than 70 Percent o1 the loan rate. Data rater to annual average ad)u«ted world Pf Icea. 14/ A markaUng certiRcat* program w«a impi*memeo 
onALjg. 1*1991, —« not available. 

- For whear A JsedgraJna. the 1991/92 rale la iheregulaf{S-mofrthJdonciency payment rale Fof Ihe wiriter wheat opUon the 5-month ratal* S1.£5Fot^ 

totton & rica, tha rata le the total paymarxt rata. **E»Umaled total d*fici«ncy payment rate. Mlntmum guaranleed payment rata for 0/92 {wheat & Jeed gffltna) & 50/92 

(rice ^uplarwl cononj progrwna. 

Infofmallon contact: Joy Harwood (202) 219-4)340. 
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Table 20,-Fruit 





1983 


1964 




1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 P 


Citrug 1/ 
Production {1 .000 ton) 
Per capita cofi&umpt (lbi,)2/ 


13,682 

29.5 


10.832 
24.0 




10.525 
22.6 


11,058 

26.0 


11.993 
25.8 


12,761 
26.4 


13.166 
25.4 


10.860 
22.4 


12.216 


NoncitTU8 3y 
Production 000 tons) 
P^r captta consumpt. ( bs.) 2/ 


14,168 
63.6 


14,301 
67.7 


1961 


14.191 
66.7 


13,874 
69.8 


16,011 
75.4 


15.893 
72.7 


16,365 
74 3 

1992 


16,656 
68.6 


15.821 



Nov 



14.00 
13.00 



5.19 

6.16 



4,461 .6 
335.4 
983.4 

617.3 



Dec 

14.00 
13.00 



J 60 

13.73 
12.S0 



S«pt Oct 
F.o.b. shipping point prices 

Appie«($/carton)4/ 19^20 14.00 

Poars($/boK)S/ 13.00 13.00 

Grower prices 
Orangei ($/box) 6; 21 .97 1 1.09 

Grapetruft (S/box) 6/ 1 .38 6.24 

Stock*, ending 

Freeh applea (mil. lbs.) 2.723,6 5,133.7 

Fresh pears (fi^il. lbs,) 456.3 420.8 

Frozen fruits (mh. lbs.) 871 .6 1 .027.9 
Frozen orartge 

juice (mllJbs.) 765.2 584.2 

1/1991 ifidlcaled 1990/91 season. 2/ Freeh per capita consumption. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red dsllcioue, 
S/0"Afijou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1. 135 s. 6/ U.S. equivalent on-tres returns. P- 

Information contact: Wynnice Napper (202) 219^884. 



6.31 
5.95 



3.703.6 
217.2 
892.4 

9527 



5.93 
5.92 



2,952,9 
tB1.5 
803.6 

1.130.7 



Feb 

21.13 
21.25 



6,90 
5.68 



15.00 
13.50 



6.04 

7.11 



2.31S.4 1.623.1 

152.7 93.6 

741.8 634.1 



1,149.7 



1.102.B 



Apr 

15,00 
13.68 



6.59 

7,65 



1,073.3 

57.0 

682.0 

1.269.3 



Washington, extra farcy, carton tray pack, 
1 preliminary. — -not available. 



May 

15.13 
18.13 



6.73 
3.98 



672.9 

18.7 
612 8 

1.303.7 

I25's. 



Table 21.— Vegetables 



Production 

TotsI vs9«iablei (I.OOO cwt) 
Fr^di (1.000 cwQ 1/3/ 
Processed (tons) 2/ 3/ 
Mushrooms (1,000 Ibi.) 4/ 
PoUtoei (1.000 cwO 
Swestpotatcws {1,000 cwt) 
Ory edible bflani (1.000 cwt) 



Shipmante 
Ffesti(1,000cwt)6/ 
Potaloes(1,000cwt) 
$ws0tpoutoei i\ ,000 cwt} 



Calendar year 


1982 


1983 


1984 


lBa5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1091 


430,795 

193.451 

1 1,867.170 

490,826 

355,131 

14,833 

25,663 


403,509 

165.782 

10.8B6.3S0 

561. 53T 

333.726 

12,083 

16,520 


ilS6,3S4 

201.817 

12.726.880 

596.581 

362,039 

12,902 

21.970 

1991 


453,030 

Z03.549 

12, 474, Oil 

587,956 

406,609 

14.573 

22.208 


448,629 

203.165 

12.273.200 

614,393 

361J43 

12.368 

22,060 


478,381 

220, Mt> 

12.892,100 

631,819 

389.320 

11.611 

26.031 


468,779 

228.397 

12,019.110 

667,759 

356,438 

10.946 

19,263 


542,437 

239,281 

15,157.790 

714.092 

370.444 

11,358 

23.729 

1092 


561 ,704 

23^,104 

16.130,020 

749.488 

402,110 

12,594 

32,370 


584,300 

229.007 

16.764.670 

418^29 
1 1 ,203 
32,063 


Aug 


S«pL 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fob 


Ml/ 


Apr 


May 


17,211 

8,796 

93 


16.711 

9.641 

220 


20.030 

13,069 

403 


17.354 
12.277 

820 


16.583 

11,386 

433 


301 


17.429 

12,213 

295 


17.527 

14.325 

247 


26.955 

22793 

387 


28.050 

14.643 

176 




\t\WfWr 



lotorm^tlon contActi: Gary Ludar or Cathy Qr«en« (202) 210-0884. 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



SLrgar 

Production 1/ 

Oeliverieal/ 

Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 



Composite oreen price 

N.y:(cti^b.J 
Imports, green bean 

•quiv. (mil. Iba.) 2/ 



Tobacco 
Prices at auction a 3/ 

Flue^ured (S^b.) 

Qurley(Snb.) 
Dome slice on eumptlon 4/ 

Cigarettss(b{U 

Large cigars Fill.) 



II 1 IWVJII 


icra 


Annual 


- 








1991 






1092 


1987 


1988 


19S9 


1990 


1991 


Jai^-Mar 


Apr-June 


July-Sopt 


Oct-Oec 


Jan-Mar 


7,309 
8,187 
3,195 


7,087 
8,188 
3.132 


6,841 
8,340 

2.948 


6,335 

8.661 
2,729 


7.t39 

8,698 
2,923 


2.206 

2.019 
3.530 


625 
2,103 
2,487 




647 
2,340 
1,613 


3.661 
2.236 
2.923 


— 


109.14 


119.50 


95.17 


76.93 


70.09 


74.94 


72.1i^ 




68.18 


04.84 


59.18 


2.638 


2.072 
Annual 


2,630 


2.714 
1990 


2.672 


748 


663 


1991 


662 


699 


840 


1988 


1989 


1990 


June 


July 


Alio 




Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


1.61 
1.61 


1.67 
1.87 


1.67 
1.7S 


1.64 


— 


— 


V66 




1.77 


1.78 


1.69 


«25 
2.631 


640.1 
2,467.e 


623.1 
2.343.4 


45.6 
209.6 


45.8 
218.8 


+4.0 
170.2 


42.3 
20S.8 




43.4 
183.4 


40.5 
193.1 


67.1 
191 



1/ 1 ,000 short tons, raw vaJue. Quarterly data shown at «nd of eacfi quarter. 2/ Net impofti o^ green & processed coffe«. 3/ Crop jwar July-June for flue-cured. 
Oct -Sept. fofburley. 4/ Taxable removal*. —■ not available. 
Infofmalion contacta; eufls/. Peter BuizanotJ{202J 218-0886. coffee. Frad Qf*V (202) 219^8ee.1obacco, Verner QHea (202) 219-0890. 
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Table 23.— World Supply < 


gt Utilization 

1986/87 


Of Major Crops. Livestock & Prodi 

igfi7;B8 19S8/89 1989/90 


JCtS 








1990/91 


1991/92 P 


1992/93 F 










Million units 








Wheat 
Area (hectarot) 
Production {metric lone) 
Exports {metric tone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric toni) 2/ 
Er^dfng tfocki (metric tons) 3J 


228.2 

524.8 

90,7 

516.6 

177.6 


219.9 
496.4 
107.6 
525.6 
148,4 


217.6 

4957 

97,2 

526.2 

118.0 


225.9 
533.3 

97.0 
530.4 
120^ 


231 9 

589.0 

94,3 

567.2 
142.7 


221.2 
541.3 

107.2 
553.0 

131.1 


224.2 
543.8 
1017 
546.1 
128.7 


Coarse grame 
Area (hectare «) 
Production (metric tons) 
Expons (metric tone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tonR) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) ^ 


335.1 
fi22,6 
83.7 
796.1 
234.7 


323.0 

784.6 

84.0 

605.6 

213.6 


323.3 

721.3 

96.2 

785.8 

149 1 


320.9 
792.8 

102.1 
8187 
123,2 


314.2 

820.3 

87,9 

8077 
138.0 


319.4 
79S.4 
91.9 
8057 
128.7 


823,8 

86.9 
813.0 
1395 


Rice, milted 
Ardft (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3J 


145.3 
318.2 

12,9 
322.2 

61.4 


141.9 
316 1 

11.9 
321.6 

460 


145.6 
331.8 

15.1 

329,5 

48.3 


147,0 
344.4 

12.0 
3377 

55.0 


147.1 
352,1 

12.6 
347.7 

59,4 


145.9 
347.0 

12.3 
352.6 

63,8 


351.4 
13.3 

354.3 
50.9 


Total grains 
Area (he eta reel 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (mstric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


708,6 
1.665.6 

187.3 
1*634.9 

463.7 


664 8 

1,597.1 
203.6 

1,662.7 
408.0 


686,5 
1,548.8 

208.5 
1,641.5 

315.4 


693.8 
1,670.5 

211.1 
1.686.8 

299.1 


693.2 

1761.4 
1947 

1722.6 
338,1 


686.5 
1.636.7 

212.4 
1711.3 

313,6 


224.2 
1719,0 

201.9 
1713.4 

3l9.t 


Oilseeds 
Crush (metric tons) 

Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metnc tons) 


161.8 

194 9 

37.7 

23.3 


168.4 

210.5 

39.5 

24.0 


164 2 

201,8 

31.5 

22.0 


1717 

212.4 
35.5 
23,3 


177.2 

215.9 
33.0 
22.8 


182.5 

221,3 
35.5 
22.9 


184.6 

222.8 

356 

21.4 


Meaie 

Production (metric tons) 
Expohs (metric tons) 


1107 
36.7 


115.4' 
35.8 


111.0 
37.4 


116.0 

38.6 


119.B 

394 


123.3 
38.6 


124.2 
39,5 


Oils 
Producl^on (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 


50.4 
16.9 


53.3 
17^5 


53.3 
18.1 


57.1 
198 


68.3 

20 2 


BO.O 
20.1 


60,9 
20.0 


Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (baies) 
Ending stocks (bales) 


29.3 
70,6 
25.9 
82.6 
35.9 


30.8 
80.9 
23.1 
84 1 
32.9 


337 

84.4 
25.6 
65.2 
322 


31.6 
79.8 
23.9 
866 

265 


330 
87,0 
23.0 
857 
28.8 


34.8 
952 
22,8 
856 

38.3 


34,1 
92.8 
23.1 
88,5 
42.0 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 1/ 

Pairv 
Milk production (metric tons) 



1986 



425.9 



1&87 



425 7 



1988 



1989 



1990 



429.0 



434.9 



442.0 



1991 P 



429.2 



1992 F 











Million, 








109.8 

108.6 

6.6 


112.8 

110 8 

6.7 


116.5 

114.5 

71 


117.9 

1165 

7.2 




120,0 

117.8 

7.3 


119.1 

117.1 

7.7 


118,8 
1174 

7.7 


30.1 

29,7 

1.3 


31.3 

30.E 

1.5 


32.9 
325 

17 


34.2 
33.6 

1.6 




36.0 

35,5 

2.1 


37.6 

36.9 

2.2 


38.0 

38,6 
2.3 



424.6 



1/ Excludes intra- EC trade, 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change En USSR grain ctocke but 
not absolLite level, 4/ Calendar year data. 1987 data correspond with 1986/87. etc. SJ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986 
P« prstfminary. F ■ forecast 

Information contacts: Crops, Carol Whrtton (202) 219-0824; red meat A potjUry, Unda Bailey (202) 219-1285; dairy, Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 

Annual 1W1 



Export connmodjtiss 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (SA>u.) 
Corn.f.o.b. v«9wl. Gulf [KHts(S/t)U.) 
Grain sorghum, f o.b. vsb^I. 

Gulf ports {$/bu.) 
SoYbeana. f.o.b. vessel. Gulf porta {$/bu.) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (ot« /lb.) 
Soybean meaL Oacatur {SAon) 

Cotton- 8-market avg. spot (ctflJIb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cta./lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b, vr\\\l Houston ($/cwt) 
Inediblelatlow, Chic ago ^ts./^b ) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N.Y.apot(S/tb.) 
Rubber. N Y. BpoMct«./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, N Y. ($/lb.) 

InfOrmatioo contact Mary Teymourian<202) 219-0824. 



1992 



1989 


1990 


1001 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


4.05 
2.85 


3.72 
2.79 


3.52 
2.75 


3.35 
2.70 


4.40 
2.73 


4 65 
2.79 


4.83 
2.91 


4,63 
2.97 


4.36 
2.79 


4 09 
2.60 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216.59 


2.65 

e.24 

2275 

169 37 


2.69 

6.05 

20,14 

172.90 


2.62 

6.09 
£0.29 

171.14 


2.78 

5.91 

18.67 

171.38 


2.86 

e.oo 

18 61 
172.43 


2.98 

6.06 
18.65 

173.86 


3.06 

6.19 

19.&B 

174.89 


2.79 

6.05 

18.84 

174.43 


2.75 

6.26 
20.06 
18340 


S3.79 

16174 
15.68 
14.71 


71.25 
166.06 

15.52 
1354 


69.69 

173.53 

16.46 

13.26 


83.94 

171.12 

16.00 

12.26 


53.89 

179.96 

17.60 

12.50 


6153 

175.95 

17.S0 

12.26 


60.76 

174.92 

17.60 

12.63 


52.01 

195.50 

17.50 

12.68 


54.97 

162.04 

17.60 

13.25 


56.45 

162.04 

17.25 

13.75 


1.04 

50.65 
0.66 


0.81 

46.28 

0.65 


0.71 

45.73 

0.52 


0.76 

46.16 

0.47 


0.67 

44.15 
0.59 


0.67 
43.11 

0.66 


0.61 

43.95 

0.51 


0.53 

44.51 

0.49 


0.49 

45.86 
0.44 


0.47 

46.41 

0.42 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weigtited Dollar Exctiange Rates 

1991 



1/ 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

AgnculturaF trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S. market! 
U,S. competitors 

Corn 
U.S. marlceti 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 



1992 



July 



eo.i 



Aug 



68.2 



Sept 



66.6 



Oct Nov Dec Jan P Feb.P 

1985*100 



MarP AprP MayP June P 



66.0 



63.9 



62.4 



62.4 



63.7 



65.6 



65.1 



64.0 64.0 



80.5 
77.6 


79.8 

76.9 


78.4 
75.8 


78.3 
77.0 


77.1 
76,4 


763 
76.2 


76.5 

76.1 


76.2 
76.6 


78.2 

76.8 


78.0 
76.0 


77.0 

75.3 


77.0 

75.3 


98.9 
71.9 


98,1 
71.1 


96.3 

70.3 


97.4 
69.9 


96.8 

69.4 


06.7 
69.6 


95.4 

70.1 


95.9 

71.2 


100.4 
71,6 


100.4 
71.0 


100.0 
71.2 


100.7 
71.5 


697 
55,6 


68.8 
54.6 


67.4 
54.1 


66.7 
56.0 


65.0 
564 


63.8 
67.7 


63.2 

57.4 


63B 
57.6 


65.9 
58.0 


65.7 
57.0 


644 
561 


644 
56.1 


74,1 
65.1 


73.7 
64.3 


72.3 
62.8 


71.3 
62.5 


70.2 

61.4 


69.5 
604 


66.4 
60.0 


692 

60.6 


70.7 
61,1 


70.6 
60.3 


69,2 

69.7 


69.0 
58.5 


75.5 
8S.S 


75,1 

88.4 


74.1 

86.8 


73.6 
96.9 


72.7 
07.5 


72.2 
96.9 


71.7 
95.9 


72.4 
95.6 


74,1 
95.4 


73.9 
94.8 


73.1 
94.4 


73.2 
94.2 



1/ Real indexes adluat nominal •xchanfle ratei for dtfferftncea in ratoi of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high -Inflation countrie«. A higher value 
ieani the dollar has appreciated. See f^e October 1988 Issue of Agricultural Outlook for a dijcussion of the cajcufat.one and the vvelflhts u^d 2^ Federal 
(•sen/e Board Index oUrade-welghted value of the U.S. doJtar against 10 major currencies Weights ere based on relative Importance In world financial 



meant t 

R»sen/e Board Index o^ trade-weighted value * 

markets. P« preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, David Stalling 1(202) 219-0718. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricuitural 
TotaTz/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
No rt agricultural 
Totala/ 
Trade batance 
Aghcultural 
Nonagricultural 
TotaT 











Racaf year 1/ 








Apr 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1999 
$ million 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


31.201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 
179,291 
205.603 


27.876 
202.911 
230.787 


35.316 
258.656 
293.972 


39.590 
301.269 
340.869 


40.220 
326.059 
366.279 


37,609 
356.68? 
394.291 


41.000 


3.706 
31.625 
35.331 


19.740 
313.722 

333,462 


20.884 
342.846 
363J30 


20.650 
367.374 
388.024 


21.014 
409.138 
430.152 


21.476 
441.075 
462.551 


22.560 
458.101 
480.661 


22,588 
463.720 
486.308 


23.000 


2,157 
39.923 
42.080 


11.461 
-134.486 
-123.025 


5.428 
-163.555 

-158.127 


7.226 
-164.463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.4B2 
-136.180 


18.114 
-139.806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107.038 

-92,017 


IB. 000 


1.549 
-8.298 
-6.749 



1/Recal yeara begin October 1 lend September 30. Fiscal year 1991 began Oct. 1. 1990 & ended Sept. 30. 1991. 2/ Domestic export* IncEudIng 
Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). 3/ Import* for consumption (customa value). F- forecast. — = not avallablt. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animate Ifv« (no.) 1/ 
M&atv&pr«p«.. axel, p(Hjltry(mt) 
Dairy produco (ml) 1/ 
Poultry meatB (ml) 
Fatt, oils, & grease B (mt) 

HidBB&ekrnihcL furshJne 
Can49 hldOB. whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no,]1/ 

Grains &f»eds(mr) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
R\C9 (mt) 

Fead grafnsJncL products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (m() 
Other gfsln products (mt) 

Fruits, nute, & preps, (mt) 
Fruit JuIcsBlnclt 
froz. (1,000 hectol Iters) 1/ 
VeQetabtes & preps, (mf) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excL Nnters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oiloeeds & products (mt) 

Oilseed a (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
EB&€ntial olls(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

AnImafG. iJve(no.)1/ 

Meats AprepB.. excL poultry (mt) 

Basf & veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy prodycts(mt)1/ 
Pounry&productG 1/ 
Fats, oils. & greases (mt) 
Hides &8kJns. inc^. furekins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, & props.. 

excl. Juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantaina (mt) 
Fruit juices (1 .000 hectoliters) it 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (ml) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugaf . cane of beet (mt) 

Oileeede & products (mt) 
Oiieeede(mt) 
Protein meal(mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

BeverageaexoLfruh 
Jvicae (1 .000 hectoFltere) t/ 

Coffee> tee. cocoa, spjces 
Coffee, incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & Products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Othei 

Total 





Rscal year 




Apr 
1992 




Rscal 


year* 


Apr 


1990 


1901 


1092 F 


1990 


1091 


1092 F 


1992 




1.000 units 








$ million 






665 


1.235 


_ 


124 


361 


546 




38 


B73 


037 


2/ 900 


89 


2.467 


2.774 


.^^ 


253 


105 


43 


^ 


11 


358 


293 


600 


46 


503 


028 


700 


59 


879 


737 




67 


1,265 


1.169 


1.300 


t18 


459 


419 


— 


40 


— 


^^ 


^ 


^ 


1^04 


1.453 


_ 


106 


23,920 


21.808 


^ 


1.592 


1.412 


1.193 


■^^ 


86 


6.128 


3.941 


— 


318 


116 


74 


— 


5 


112>925 


100.016 


^ 


9,506 


15,698 


12.206 


3J 13,500 


1.348 


2&.oea 


28.708 


34.500 


3.180 


4,212 


2.857 


4/4.400 


431 


861 


1.076 


900 


73 


198 


202 




14 


2.491 


2.401 


2.100 


168 


830 


749 


700 


58 


89.384 


52.337 


48,200 


6,031 


8,094 


5.789 


6.400 


610 


11.153 


18.369 6/11.800 


947 


1.828 


1.914 




168 


978 


1.105 


^ 


153 


536 


695 


— 


SI 


2.672 


2.849 


— 


259 


2.788 


3.038 


— 


230 


6.976 


8.310 


^ 


743 


328 


333 


_ 


41 


2.243 


2.589 


^ 


25S 


2.079 


2.697 


— 


258 


218 


239 


200 


28 


1.350 


1.533 


1.500 


181 


1.666 


1.565 


1.600 


155 


2.704 


2.605 


2,300 


217 


556 


514 


^ 


73 


573 


618 


700 


41 


447 


589 


^ 


45 


1S7 


^19 




13 


23.745 


21.976 


^ 


2.283 


8.009 


5.607 


7.200 


674 


17.660 


16.633 


— 


1.584 


4.239 


3.811 


^ 


380 


17.229 


15J39 


18.800 


1.542 


3.942 


3.465 


4.200 


351 


4,780 


6,292 


^ 


565 


1.032 


1.073 


^ 


115 


1,286 


1.051 


^ 


135 


829 


723 


^ 


78 


14 


13 


^^ 


1 


182 


183 


^ 


14 


91 


92 


^ 


8 


2.116 


2,441 


— 


241 



147.583 133.219 



140.000 



12,890 



40.220 



37.600 



41.000 



3.706 



2,938 

1,142 
754 
340 


3,168 

1.101 

811 

322 


722 
340 


281 

106 

78 

22 


1.053 

2,848 

1.842 

888 


1,131 

3.016 

2.024 

866 


1.200 

2.100 
800 


125 

248 

185 

51 


255 

19 
47 


231 
33 

50 


— 


17 
2 
3 

"5 


951 

129 

15 

162 

187 


B07 
119 
10 
153 
175 


BOO 


61 

11 

2 

22 

19 


3.431 


4>163 


4.650 


512 


1,181 


1,271 


1.300 


136 


5,331 
3.236 

33.933 


5.648 

3.397 
27.948 


5,660 

3.400 

30.000 


612 
322 

1,007 


2.486 
926 

1.002 


2.740 
092 

737 


1.100 


296 

102 

66 


2.243 

193 

30 

171 

1,7TO 


2.180 

215 

18 

169 

1.785 


220 

150 


218 

15 

1 

40 

266 


2.264 

688 
20 
164 
610 
734 


2.1S5 
698 
16 
173 
638 
717 


2.200 
800 

200 


223 

36 
1 
34 
17 
97 


2.016 
534 
310 

1.171 


2.077 
445 
412 

1.220 


^_ 


184 
33 
48 

103 


964 

206 

48 

710 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1.100 


98 

10 

6 

81 


13.543 


12.987 


— 


1.^5t 


1.867 


1,B58 


— 


-166 


2.202 

1.290 
698 


2.025 

1.116 
680 


2.250 

1.250 
790 


183 

105 
55 


3,465 
1.997 
1,042 


3,2g0 
1.631 

1.005 


1.800 
1.100 


264 

145 
78 


840 


702 


890 


66 


712 
1.229 


664 
1.332 


700 


63 

180 



— 22,560 



22.588 



23.000 



2.157 



Recal years beojn Oct. 1 &«nd Sept. 30. FiscsJ year 1091 began Oct. 1. 1990 tended Sept, 30. 1991. 1/ Not included in total volume and aJto other 
dairy products fof 1980 & 1990. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted itema 2/-6/ are based on enghtiy ditferenJ groups of commodhies. Rscal 1990 exports ot 
forecait« were 2/ 676,000 m , tons. 3/ 16.014 million. 4/ 4,426 million I.e. ticfudes flour. S/ 11.065 million m, tone. 



catesoriss used in the 1991 

6/ Less than S500. F ■ forecaEt. — 



' not aveilable. 



fnformatiofi contact: Stephen MacOonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Fiscal year' 


Apr 
1992 


Change from year' 


earlier 


Apr 


RegiCKi & country 


IddO 


19d1 


1992 F 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 






S million 








Percent 






WESTERN EUROPE 


7^309 


7.312 


7.600 


575 


4 





4 


2 


Eiiropean Community (EC-12) 


6.815 


6.778 


7.100 


531 


4 


-1 


4 


2 


B el g tu m-Luxs m bouf g 


426 


464 


— 


28 


-1 


9 


— 


37 


France 


469 


571 


_ 


34 


-1 


£2 


— 


-15 


Germany 


1.096 


1.135 


— 


81 


17 


4 


— 


25 


Italy 


702 


675 


— 


49 


15 


-A 


— 


-16 


Neth«r]anda 


1,63B 


1.661 


__ 


162 


-11 


-5 


— 





United Kingdom 


760 


883 


— 


62 


3 


16 


— 





Portugal 


33a 


251 


— 


17 


10 


-26 


— 


15 


Spain, IncL Canary Islands^ 


976 


855 


— 


79 


15 


-12 


— 


-3 


Othar Western Europe 


493 


538 


500 


45 


-3 


9 


0' 





Switzerland 


171 


194 


— 


16 


3 


13 


— 


-24 


EASTERN EUROPE 


633 


306 


200 


26 


35 


-43 


-33 


42 


Polar^d 


101 


46 


— 


6 


124 


-5^ 


— 


-21 


Yugoslavia 


129 


74 


— 


10 


69 


-*3 


— 


913 


Romania 


210 


82 


— 


6 


239 


-fli 


— 


-32 


Former USSR 


3>006 


1.7S8 


2.700 


240 


-9 


-42 


50 


20 


ASIA 


18.174 


16.094 


17.400 


1.593 


-3 


-11 


S 


20 


WeBtABia{Mideaet) 


U996 


1.430 


1700 


-110 


-12 


-28 


21 


20 


Turkey 


260 


224 


— 


25 


9 


-14 


— 


60 


Iraq 


497 











«37 


-100 








IsraeMncL Gaza&W. Bank 


285 


2&7 


— . 


20 


-14 


1 


— 


4 


Saudi Arabia 


502 


536 


600 


36 


4 


7 


20 


61 


South Asia 


723 


375 





39 


-38 


-48 


— 


-1 


Bangladesh 


120 


67 


— 


22 


^4 


-44 


— 


137 


india 


11B 


95 


, — 


7 


-52 


-18 


— 


-27 


Pakietan 


3&1 


144 


200 


1 


-35 


-63 


100 


-88 


China 


909 


666 


900 


87 


-39 


-27 


29 


108 


Japan 


8.155 


7.736 


£.100 


771 





-5 


5 


14 


Southeast Asia 


1.184 


1.239 





144 


21 


5 


— 


46 


Indonesia 


277 


279 


— 


39 


28 


1 


— 


51 


Phllippinat 


361 


373 


400 


62 


2 


6 





123 


Other Eaet Asia 


5.206 


4.646 


4,900 


442 


13 


-11 


7 


17 


Taiwan 


1,819 


1.739 


1.900 


186 


14 


-A 


12 


37 


Korea, Rep, 


2.701 


2.159 


2.200 


191 


10 


-20 


6 


9 


Hong Kong 


685 


745 


BOO 


66 


19 


9 


14 


-2 


AFRICA 


2.011 


1,884 


1.900 


226 


'12 


-a 





67 


North Africa 


1.527 


1.388 


1.200 


162 


-15 


-9 


-14 


90 


Morocco 


164 


129 


— 


9 


-24 


-21 


— 


-11 


Algeria 


491 


479 


500 


65 


-11 


-2 





79 


Egypt 
5iJD- Sahara 


763 


692 


600 


85 


-20 


-9 


-14 


146 


4fi4 


496 


700 


64 





2 


40 


79 


Nigeria 


32 


44 


— 


3 


7 


37 


'— 


-54 


Rep. S, Africa 


81 


74 


— 


18 


43 


-0 


"" 


612 


LATIN AMERICA A CARIBBEAN 


5.155 


5.500 


6.1O0 


591 


-5 


7 


4 


19 


Brazil 


105 


271 


200 


7 


-30 


1S9 


-33 


-8 


Caribbean Islands 


1.008 


1.010 


— 


60 








— 


-1 


Central America 


463 


497 


— 


42 


3 


7 


— 


-5 


CoFombia 


147 


124 


— 


13 


6 


-16 


— 


-1 


Mexico 


2h666 


2,884 


3.400 


397 


-3 


8 


17 


39 


Peru 


187 


150 


— 


5 


132 


-20 


— 


-59 


Venezuela 


345 


307 


400 


30 


-41 


-11 


33 


2 


CANADA 


3t715 


4.409 


4700 


425 


70 


19 


7 


7 


OCEANIA 


317 


346 


400 


30 


^ 


9. 


33 


25 


TOTAL 


40.220 


37.609 


41.000 


3.706 


2 


-fl 


9 


18 


Develo|>ed cou retries 


19.805 


20,104 


21,200 


1.833 


to 


2 


6 


9 


Developing countries 


15.&68 


14.769 


16.000 


1.786 


-3 


-7 


9 


25 


Other countries 


4*448 


2.736 


3.800 


87 


-15 


-38 


41 


108 


'FltcaJ vearib«ilnOcM ier>dSec 


It. 30. Fiscal ye 


>ar 1991 began 


lOct. 1J990& ended Sepi 


L 30. 1901. 


F«k)recast 


— * not available. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonatd (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



Calsndv i^tu 


1SB2 


19B3 


1984 


1B85 


1086 


1987 


1B88 


1BS9 


1990 


1091 F 


1992 F 












$ billion 














147.8 

72.3 

7a.3 

5.2 


I4l.g 
672 

5,1 


147.7 
69.0 

72 
4.0 


150.1 
74.3 
60.8 

6.0 


140.2 
S3,7 

71.6 
S.7 


U8.3 

65. B 

76.0 

6.6 


157.3 
71.6 
79.4 

e.3 


168,6 

76.8 

84.1 

B.1 


175.8 

60.4 
89.6 

67 


175 
82 

86 
7 


164 
81 
83 


10 169 
to 84 
to 85 
to 8 


3,5 
3^ 
0.0 


6.3 
4.1 
6,2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 


11.8 
8.1 

37 


16.7 
6.6 
10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10,0 

0.1 
1.7 


9.3 
8.4 

0.0 


8 
8 



8 
8 




to 9 

too 
lol 


1S1.3 
14.3 
-1.4 

164.1 


151.1 

13.6 

-10.9 

153.8 


156.1 
5,0 
6.0 

168.0 


167.0 

5.6 

-2.3 

161.2 


152.8 

5.5 
-2.2 

156,1 


165.1 

5.6 

-Z3 

168.4 


171.0 

6.1 

-3.5 

174.5 


170.0 
6.1 
4.3 

100.3 


186.0 
6.3 
2.9 

105.1 


1B3 

a 

-1 
183 


170 
5 
1 

187 


t9l86 
to 7 
to 4 
to 194 


113.2 
140.3 


112.8 
139.6 


118.7 

141.9 


110.7 
132.4 


10 5.0 
125.1 


109.8 
128.7 


114,5 
133.0 


120.5 
140 2 


124.2 

144.3 


125 
146 


125 
146 


to 130 
to 151 


3&^ 
23.8 
28.5 


ae.4 
14.2 
16.3 


37.4 
2B.1 
28.7 


47.1 
28 6 
30.5 


47.8 
31.0 
32.0 


55.3 
3S7 
307 


S7.4 
40.6 
39.1 


69.4 

50.1 
46.2 


61.8 
50.8 
45.0 


58 
A2 
36 


51 
37 
31 


to 58 
to 45 
TO 38 



Cropt (Incf. net CCC IoaHe] 

Uv««tock 

Farm rotated 1/ 

2. D tract Govarnmant pa^«nU 
Ca«h parents 
Value of PIK commodllJea 

3. (jMOBiCa*hincome(U2)2^ 

4. Nonmon*]^ income 3/ 

5. Valu a of Inventory Chan oe 

6. Totfit grofia farm Tncoma (3+4+5} 

7. CoGh expanflae4/ 

8. Total expenses 

0. Net caeh income (4-7) 
10. Net farm income (3^) 
Deflated (1937$} 

1/ Income from machine hire, cuetom work, ea^eeof fore el product a, & other mfBceNaneoua caeh eourCee. 2^ Numbera In parOnihewa indicate the combination of Heme 
required to calculate a given lt«m. 3/ Value of home con«umptlon of self-produced food & Imputed groe* rental vatue of farm dwelMnaa. 4/ Excludes capital consumption* 
perquleiies to ftired labor, & farm household expenses. Total ma/ n<A ado because of rounding. F m torecaet. 

Informatfcm contact: Robert McOroy (202) 219-0800. 



Table 30. --Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



Assets 

fleal estate 

Non-rdai estate 
Live stock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purcha$ad inputs 
Rnancial aarats 
Total farmasseta 

Liabiiitiea 
Real estata debt 3/ 
Non-fdal e^atd debi At 
Jola\ farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratioe 
Debt-to-asset s 
Debt-lo-equKy 
Debt-l^>-noC cash tncoma 











Caler^d 


far year 1/ 
1987 














1982' 


1983 


1934 


1985 


1986 


1988 


1989. 


1990 


1991 F 


1992 F 












$ billton 














750.0 

195.6 

53.0 


753.4 

191.9 
49.5 


661.7 

196.9 

49.5 


586.1 

187.4 

46,3 


542.2 

182.3 

47.6 


578.9 

193.0 

58.0 


595.5 

205.6 

62.2 


615.1 
214.6 

66.2 


620 

222.0 

700 


622 
224 

68 


620 

221 

70 


to 630 
to 231 
to 74 


86.0 
26.4 

297 
945.1 


85.8 
24.4 

30.9 
944.0 


85.0 

26.3 

2.0 

32.6 

857.1 


62.0 

22.9 

1.2 

33.3 

772.6 


81.5 

16.6 

2.1 

34.5 

724.6 


8D.0 

17.8 

3.0 

35.1 

772.8 


82.0 

22.7 

3.3 

35.4 

801.1 


85.8 

23.3 

2.7 

36,6 

829.7 


87.4 

22 4 

2,8 

38.5 

850.0 


89 
23 

3 

40 

846 


88 

20 

2 

39 

845 


to 92 
to 24 
to 4 
to 43 
to 855 


101.8 

87 

188.8 

756.3 


103.2 

87.9 

101.1 

752.0 


106.7 

87.1 

103.8 

663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

596.0 


90.4 

66.6 

157.0 

567.6 


82.4 

62.0 
144.4 
626.4 

Percent 


77.6 

81.7 
139,4 
661.7 


75 3 

61.8 

137.1 

692.6 


73.4 

63.1 

136.5 

713.5 


75 

64 

139 

707 


73 

63 

137 

710 


to 77 
1o67 

to 143 
to 720 


20.0 
25,0 
406 


202 

25.4 
498 


22.6 
29.2 

518 


23.0 

29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 
328 


18.7 
23.0 

261 


17.4 
21.1 
243 


16.5 
19.8 
231 


16.1 
19.1 
221 


16 

20 

241 


16 

19 

250 


to 17 
to 20 
to 260 



l/Asof Dec. 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farme plus value above loan rates tor crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes dobt on operator dwelimgsH but 
includes CCC atofage and drying faciiitiee loan*. 47 Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F - fofecaat. 

Information contacts: Ken Erfckson or Jim Ryan (202) 210-0798,, 



"^R visit ThePaperiessOffice-org 
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Region & 
State 



1990 



Llveatock & products 



1991 



Mar 

1992 



Apr 
1992 



1990 



Crops 1/ 



Mar 
1992 



1991 

S million 2/ 



Apr 
1992 



1990 



Total y 



1991 



Maf 
1992 



1992 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Maaeachueette 

Rhod« island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohb 
Indiana 
iirinois 
Mlcliigan 

WiGConein 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
M^Bouri 



North Dakota 
South Dakota^ 
Nebraska 
Kansae 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaiiTornia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



220 
63 

39S 

lie 

13 

i9e 

1.983 

i9e 

2.714 



1p83e 
2p060 
2.477 

1,398 

4p581 
3.758 
5pSS2 
2.271 

813 
2.313 
6.037 
4.89e 



4Q0 

828 

1,379 

269 



ee4 

1,154 

610 

3.029 

1.046 
819 
576 
218 

1,396 

755 

5.515 

6 

88 



215 

63 

365 

116 

13 
193 

1.766 
199 

2,478 



1,662 

1,892 
2.288 
1.277 

4J62 
3,485 
5,502 
2,155 

803 
2.239 

5.950 
4.731 



431 

785 

1,352 

267 



North Carolina 


2.653 


2,544 


South Carolina 


577 


658 


OeoTQia 

Fiorioa 


2,268 


2.064 


1,260 


1,200 


Kentucky 


1,698 


1.632 


Tennessee 


1.111 


1,051 


Alabama 


2,083 


2,010 


Mississippi 


1.322 


1.291 


Arkansas 


2,706 


2,575 


Louisiana 


637 


617 


OWahoma 


2.363 


2.382 


Texas 


7>712 


7.693 



854 
1.099 

616 
2,906 

1.026 
823 
555 
218 

1.318 

751 

5,474 

B 

89 



20.' 
6^ 
33 
.11 

1 
16 

151 
17 

215 



131 

134 

174 

97 

341 
286 
417 
180 



179 
420 
458 



37 

65 

112 

20 

203 
41 

170 
93 

102 

101 

212 

99 

206 

46 
350 
677 



57 
97 

47 
213 

86 
60 
46 

16 

107 
65 

415 
1 
8 

7.087 



19 
5 

33 
10 

1 
14 

153 
16 

223 



131 
137 

164 
100 

350 
2S6 
44fi 

175 

43 
161 
362 
405 



36 

65 

121 

22 

206 

45 
153 

86 
100 

79 

161 
93 

198 
47 

226 

607 



35 

87 

35 

223 

77 
S4 
44 

16 

111 

60 

375 

1 
7 



240 

71 

49 

303 

&B 

250 

1,023 

452 

1.053 



2,335 

2.87 1 
5,461 
1,786 

1.125 

3.253 
4.437 
1,668 

1,724 
1,036 
2.808 

2.099 



184 

517' 

741 

70 

2.214 
599 

1.574 

4,448 

1,400 

928 

655 
Kill 
1.553 
1,284 
1.191 
4,268 



742 

1,781 

157 

1.184 

483 

V046 

179 

115 

2,420 

1,557 

13.344 

19 

499 



203 
70 

51 
337 

68 
253 

1,067 
464 

1.009 



2.285 
2.596 
5,198 
1,787 

1,175 
3.386 
4,539 

1.573 

1,919 
1,089 
2.951 
2.123 



175 

509 

726 

74 

2,272 

574 
1,828 

4,836 

1,480 

970 

753 

1,191 
1.836 
1,261 
1,049 
4.496 



746 
1,566 

162 
1.0&9 

477 

1,206 

167 

93 

2,698 

1.546 

13.370 

1d 

489 



16 
8 
8 

17 

5 

18 
76 
26 
86 



139 
12^ 
374 
119' 

57 
132 
285 

90 

140 

60 

177 

159 



8 

37 

30 

3 

63 
24 

64 

645 

37 

33 

36 
36 
53 
26 

52 
182 



78 
78 

7 
70 



23 

8 
11 
21 

6 

23 
86 
36 
86 



133 
181 

385 
131 

67 
226 
349 

93 

109 

91 

209 

116 



11 

51 

28 

2 

79 
25 
78 
667 
32 
33 

41 
47 
51 
32 
51 
210 



58 

97 

5 

67 



134 
447 
418 

71 
446 

3,006 
647 

3.767 



4.172 
4.931 
7,938 
3,183 

5,706 

7.011 

10.319 

3,939 

2,537 

3.349 
8,845 
6.996 



644 
1.345 
2,120 

33B 

4.867 
1,176 
3.842 
5,708 
3.098 
2,039 

2,737 
2.433 
4.259 

1,921 

3.554 

11.981 



1,606 

2,935 

767 

1.213 



418 

133 
416 
453 

71 

446 

2.833 

663 

3,467 



3.946 
4,468 
7.466 
3,064 

6,337 

6.871 

10,040 

3,828 

2.722 
3,327 
8.901 
6,854 



605 
1.295 
2,076 

342 

4,816 
1,231 
3,892 
6.036 
3.112 
2.021 

2.753 
2,462 

4,410 

1,879 

3.431 

12.169 



1,600 

2,665 

777 

4,005 



18 


18 


1.529 


1>503 


149 


51 


1,865 


2.029 


13 


19 


755 


722 


8 


7 


333 


311 


189 


215 


3,816 


4,016 


97 


86 


2.312 


2.297 


636 


795 


18.859 


18.843 


1 


1 


27 


27 


42 


40 


566 


578 



36 
13 
41 
28 

6 
35 

227 

43 

301 



270 
258 

548 
216 

398 
418 
702 
271 

184 
238 
597 
617 



46 
103 
142 

23 

266 
65 
235 
739 
139 
134 

248 

137 
259 
74 
403 
859 



136 

176 

54 

283 

104 

209 

60 

24 

296 

162 
1.251 

2 
50 



42 

14 
44 
31 

7 

37 

240 

52 

309 



264 
318 
549 
231 

417 

511 
798 
268 

151 
251 
571 
521 



47 
117 
149 

24 

284 
70 
231 
753 
132 
112 

202 
139 
249 
78 
277 
818 



S4 
184 

40 
289 

95 

115 

62 

24 

326 

146 

1,170 

2 

48 



6.617 80,364 82,002 



5.035 



5.286 169.987 167,743 12.1 22 11 ,903 



UNITED STATES 89.623 85,742 

^f Satesof farm products include receipts from commodities placed undef nonrecourse CCC loan*, plus additional gaine realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Efitimatesaiof end of current month. Totals may n<]< add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farming 









Annud 








1991 






1092 




1986 


19&7 


1968 


1969 


1990 


1991 


Apr 
$ n\mon 


Dec 


Jan 


F«b 


Mar 


Apr 


135,303 


141.759 


151^82 


t60.t93 


109.987 


167,743 


12,474 


15,298 


14.681 


11,446 


12.122 


11.903 


71.553 
39,081 
17.724 
12.701 
2,04a 


76.994 
4 it .478 
17.727 
11,616 
2,274 


79.437 
48.402 
17,641 
12.668 
2,436 


84.131 
45.857 
19.396 
16.372 
2.507 


89.623 

51.677 

20,109 

16.270 

2.477 


86,742 

G0,326 

18.321 

14,641 

2,455 


0,897 
4,114 
1,460 
1,133 
163 


7,606 
4,326 
1.810 
1.306 
163 


7.032 
4.0G9 
1.606 
1,160 
196 


6.717 
4.063 
1,487 
1.01^ 
164 


7.087 
4.191 
1.681 
1,133 
182 


6,617 
3,770 

1.589 

1.087 

171 


63,749 

5,741 

10.911 

3.371 

1.894 


65.764 
a;776 

14.676 
4.189 
1,816 


71,645 
7.467 

14.298 
4.640 
2.083 


70,761 
8,^7 

17.061 
6.040 
2.416 


80,364 
7.876 

19.116 
6.234 
2.736 


82,002 
7.260 

19,278 
6.000 
2.890 


5,577 
304 

1.320 

210 

18 


7.694 

684 

1.636 

1,147 

692 


7,649 

769 

2.388 

804 

452 


4.729 
554 

1.243 

212 

38 


6.035 
507 

1,167 

105 

8 


5.286 
303 

1.250 

103 

10 


lO.flU 
8.865 
7.252 
0,101 


> 1,283 
9,002 
8,062 

)0,161 


13,500 
9.787 

fi,204 
10,760 


11. Bee 

11.461 
S,257 
11.416 


12.403 
11.533 
fi,306 
12.150 


1 2.697 

11.799 

9.856 

12.308 


705 
1,223 

460 
1.337 


766 

407 

T,128 

1,373 


1.165 
767 
553 
752 


762 

654 


687 
1.140 

623 
1,007 


746 
1,066 

453 
1.267 


11.813 
147.116 


16.747 
158.508 


14.4«0 
165,562 


10.187 
171.780 


9,298 
179,285 


6.214 
176,957 


1.261 
13,725 


1,390 
16.688 


72 
14,763 


822 

12,268 


1.580 
13.702 


1.721 
13,624 



Fum mark«tln9i & CCC to«n*' 

L)v««tock & prwJucti 

Ddry product i 
PcMjRry&egOi 
Omer 

Crops 
Food grftJitJ 
Feed cropi 
Cotton pint & wed) 
Tobacco 

Oll-b««rino cropi 
V«QeUblQv & meloo« 
Fruit i & trie nuM 
Other 

Qovernment fwymenti 
Totil 

'SalftiOf farm prodiKtiincljcli r«cel pi i froni com moditiM placed under nonfeoourH CCC loani. plu« addltlooat gain* realized on rademptJoni during the Period. 

In fof mation c onUct : Roger Str Ickl and (202) 2 1 0-0 806 . 



Table 33,— Farm Production Expenses^ 



Calendar yoar 



1983 1984 1986 10Q6 1987 198B 1989 199Q 1991 F 1992 F 

$ miJlion 

Feedpurchawd 20,573 19.383 16.949 17.472 17.463 20,393 21,002 20,727 20.000 18,000 to 22.000 

Llvwerock purchaied 8.818 9.487 9,184 9,758 11.842 12.764 13,138 14.737 14.000 12,000 to 14,000 

6#0d purchawd 2.690 3,386 3.12B 3.188 3.269 3,369 3.558 3.SS2 4.OOO 3.000 to 5,000 

Ftrm-«4)ln input! 32,0S1 32.256 29.261 30,418 32,564 36-516 37.608 39.046 38,000 36,000 to 41,000 

Fertilizer 6 Hmfl 7,066 8.361 7.513 6.820 6.453 6,947 7.249 7,137 7.000 6.000 to 8.000 

Fuel* & oila 7.21 T 7,206 6,436 S,3l0 4.967 6,091 4,983 5,961 6,000 6,000 to 7.000 

EJectficay 1,982 2,060 1.878 i,79S 2.156 2,278 1.090 1.944 2.000 1.00O to 3.000 

PeBtlcidSi 3,870 4.688 4.334 4,324 4,612 4.677 6.437 5.727 6,000 S.OOO to 7.O00 

Manuractofed input! 20,118 22,404 20,160 18,249 18.Q77 18.B93 19,669 20,769 £t.000 20,000 to 23,000 

Short-term interest 10,616 10,396 8,735 7.367 6,767 6.797 6,9tO 6,805 7,000 6,000 to 8.000 

Raai9Vtattintoregt1/ 10,Bl6 10.733 9,876 9.131 fl,1B7 7.886 7.761 7.667 7.000 6,000 to 8,000 

Total interaetchafgei 21.430 21.t29 18.613 16,4B8 14,964 14,Bfi2 14,691 14,472 14,000 13,000 to 16,000 

Repair 6 maintonance M2J 6. 529 6.416 6.370 6,426 6,761 6.600 7,272 7.283 8,000 7,000 10 9,000 

Contract 6 hired labor 6.938 9,427 10.006 9.484 9.^75 10,441 11,110 12,543 14,000 13,000 to 17.000 

Machinahifaicuitomwoflt 2.213 2.666 2.364 2.099 2.105 Z.360 2,674 2,634 3.000 2,000 to 4,000 

Marketing, itorage, & 

Iraneportallon 3,904 4.012 4,127 3.652 4.078 3,460 4,080 3.972 4.000 3,000 to 6.000 

Mite. opafalir>geKponiei1/ 10.061 10,331 10.010 0.759 11.327 11.404 12.446 12,236 11,000 10,000 to 14j000 

Oth9roperatir>gexpen»9i 32.545 32.761 32.866 31,420 34.246 34.446 37.582 38.669 41,000 41,000 to 46,000 

CapllfticoniumptJoni/ 23,768 20,847 19.200 17.788 , 16.740 17.075 17,553 17.545 18,000 17,000 to 19,000 

Taxes 1/ 4.465 4,337 4,542 4,612 4.863 4,B4B 6,127 5.623 6.O00 5.000 to 7.000 

Nel rent to nonoperatof 

landlord S,211 g.150 7.690 6,099 7.304 7.445 7.9n 6.177 8.000 7,000 to 9,000 

Other overhead eitpentei 33.434 33,334 31*631 28.499 28,897 29,367 30.690 31.345 32.000 30,000 to 36,000 

Tour production expeneee 139,608 141.873 132,433 125.084 126,737 133.002 140.219 144.291 146.000 146,000 10 151,000 

1/ inciudei operator dwerting*. 2/ BeginninO in 1082. miocellaneou a oparallrm expeni^i inctude other livestock purchaser & dairy aese^s^ant*. Totaiimay notadd 
because ol rounding. F * TorecaRt. 

information contacti: Chrii McGaih (202) 219-0804, Robert McEiro^ (2o2) 219^00. 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



19B4 


=1985 


1986 


1987 


1986 


1989 
$lflllUofi 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1993 E 


-93A 
76 

613 

5 

6 

-7SB 


4.403 

463 

336 

2 

7 

5.211 


10,624 

1.1B5 

471 

26 

5 

12.211 


12,346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 

13,967 


8.227 

764 
67 
-2 

7 
9.053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3,384 


2.450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2.721 


2.387 
243 

71 

12 

9 

2.722 


1.949 

167 

174 

33 

9 

2.352 


4,165 

361 

167 

32 

8 

4,733 


2p53e 
333 
244 


4^691 

990 

1.563 


3.440 
947 

2.142 


2,836 

d06 

t,786 


678 
128 

666 


63 
631 

1.461 


B06 
687 
-79 


2.958 
667 
382 


1.608 

698 

1.271 


1.751 

736 

1.893 


346 

1p502 

-585 

1 


455 

2.085 

711 

12 


253 
2.337 

1.507 
32 


-346 

1.156 

-476 

S 


-453 

1.295 

-1.676 

7 


-367 
679 
-86 

13 


-307 

6 

1 


-143 
836 

40 
48 


-32 

199 

6 

83 


38 
13t 

-20 
36 


10 

90 

132 


1S4 

ei 

109 


214 

89 

123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 


-25 

42 
93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-27 

21 
182 


-28 

14 
183 


362 

1,064 
743 


346 

1.435 

134 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 
1.219 

276 


614 
425 

20O 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


625 

745 
733 


7 

675 

1.969 


7 
271 

1,982 



1,295 



-314 



486 



371 



1.665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.086 
466 



1,368 



Fiscal yoar 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grdne 
Corn 

Grain *orghum 
Barley 
OatB 

Corn & oat products 
Total r^^d graina 

Wheat & products 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybean B 
Paanulo 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating e)cpen«e 3/ 
interaet expenditure 
Export programs ^f 
1989/89 Diaaeter/ 
liveEtock asBi stance 
Other 

Total 7.315 17,683 25,841 22.408 12,481 10.623 6.471 10,110 10.564 13.094 

Prke-support loans (n«t) -27 6.272 13.628 12,199 4.579 -926 -399 418 541 1.066 

Caeh direct payments 6/ 

Deficier^cy 

Diversion 

Dairy termination 

Other 

Dl«e8ter 
Total direct payment* 

1988/91 crop di«aBt«r 
Ennergency WgtocW 

forage assietancd 
Purcha*as (nat) 
Producer storage 
paymenta 
Processing, storage. 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Enteraet expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 7.315 17,683 25,841 22.408 12.461 10,523 6.471 10.110 10.564 13,094 

1/ Fiscal 1988 woot&mo^iajr program outlaysweraS^30,635.000 but indude a one-time advance appropriation of S126.108.000. which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by TreaGufV. 2/ Approximately Si .5 billion In benefits to farnners under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1 989 were 
Paid in generic cert(flcates& were not recorded dlrecdy as disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not include CCC Transfers to General Salee Manager. 
4/ Includes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program, CCC Transfer* to the General Sales Manager. Market Promotion Program, 
starting in fiscal 1991 & starting in fiscal 1992 the Export Guarantee Program - Credit Reform. Export Enhancement Program. & Dairy Export Incentive 
Program. 5/ Includes cash paymente only. Excludes payment- in-kind in fiscal 83-85 Agenerlccertificatesin fiscal 86-92, E« Estimated in the 
(i*cal 1993 Mid-Seeeion Review Budget based or June. 1992 supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) Indicates a r>et receipt (excess of repayments or 
other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: flichard Pazdalski (202) 720-5148. 



612 


6.302 


6.166 


4,833 


3.971 


6.798 


4.1 78 


6.224 


5.118 


7,718 


1.504 


1.525 


64 


362 


8 


-1 




















489 


687 


260 


168 


189 


96 


13 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


327 


419 


1 











6 


4 














2,117 


7.827 


6,746 


5.S62 


4.245 


6.011 


4.370 


6.341 


5.458 


B.I 37 

















3,386 


2/ 5 


6 


996 

















31 


533 


156 


115 


90 





1,470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-48 


646 


220 


199 


268 


329 


485 


B32 


658 


174 


185 


1 


56 


24 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


192 


128 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


625 


7 


7 


1.064 


1,435 


1-411 


1.219 


425 


98 


632 


745 


675 


271 


743 


134 


102 


276 


20O 


-102 


-34 


733 


1.969 


1.982 


679 


-648 


329 


305 


1,727 


-46 


669 


86 


390 


1.280 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 35.— Food Expenditures Estimates 



Annual 



1992 



1992 year-to-date 





1980 


1990 


1991 


Apr MayP 
$ bMlion 


JuneP 


Apf 


MayP 


JooeP 


Sales 1/ 


















Otf-pramiea uea £/ 


274.3 


296.7 


304.0 


25.3 2B,5 


25.7 


98.7 


125.4 


151.1 


Maal«&snacke3/ 


205.3 


218.7 


227.0 


19.0 20.2 
19ei$bnifOf> 


20.1 


74.0 


94.8 


114.8 


Sales 1/ 


















Otf-pfemJBo uEe2/ 


299.9 


304.2 


3O4.0 


25.0 28.4 


25.7 


96.1 


124.5 


150.2 


Meala & snacks 2J 


223.3 


228.0 


228.9 


18.7 19.a 


19.7 


73.5 


93,3 


113.0 










Percent change trom year aarlfer ($ bll.) 








Sales 1/ 


















Otf-pramtB«UBa2/ 


7.1 


8.2 


2.5 


4.4 -1.3 


-0.9 


2.5 


17 


1.2 


Maals & snack8 3/ 


5.5 


e.o 


^.8 


2.3 1.5 


-0.7 


5.7 


4.7 


3.7 



Percent change from year earlier (199^ $bij.) 



Salaal/ 




















Off-premlea use 2/ 


o.e 


1.4 


-0.1 


-4.1 


-0.8 


0.0 


1.9 


1.4 


1.1 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


0.8 


1.2 


0.4 


0.0 


-0.6 


-2.4 


3.0 


2.2 


1.3 



1/Foodonlyjoxclude« alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ ExcludesdonatlonSihome production. 3/ Excludes 
donationsn child nutrition subetdlesn & meals furnished to employees. patJentSn & Inmates. P ^ preliminary. 

NOTE: This labia difteis from Pefsonal Consumption Expenditures (PCE). tabJe 2. for eewral reasons: (1) thle series incliides only food 
not alcoholic bevsragee & pet food which are included in PCE; {2Uh\i «eries la not saasonaMy adjusted, whofeas PCE is seasonaJly 
adjusted at annual rates; (3) this nffea reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consivmed on farms & food furnished to 
employees; (4) this MrieaincJudes all saiesof meals & snacks. PCE Includes only purchases osing personal funds, excluding buainees 
travel &^ entertainment. For a mora complete disouseion of the differences, see 'Developing an Integrated Information Syitem for the 
Food Sector. 'Agr-Econ. Rpi. No. 575h Aug 19S7. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 36.-Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit-Vegetable Shipments 



Rail freight rate Index 1/ 
(Doc. 1984.100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shopmen tt 

BaiJ carfoadingt (tOOO oara) £/ 

Barge shlpr^ents (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fFull & vegetable *^lpmentt.4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Raif (mil. curt) 

Truck fmil.cvrt) 

Cost of opefating truck* 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (cts7mlie) 





Annual 






1991 






1992 






lafig 


1990 


1991 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


ioe.4 

108.4 
108.7 
103.9 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 


109.3 
111.4 
111.2 
lOE.I 


109.8 
111.8 
111.2 
108.2 


109.3 
111.0 
1113 
108.3 


109.5 
111.1 
111.4 
108 


109.3 
111.1 
111.3 
108,6 


109.8 P 
110.3P 

110.2 P 

109.3 P 


109,9 P 
110.5 P 
110.5 P 
109.4 P 


109.7 P 
110.3P 
110.2P 

108.4 P 


2BA 

3.3 


27.6 

3.fi 


26.4 
3.3 


20.8 
3.7 


28.8 P 
2,9 


29.0 P 

1,8 


29.9 P 
2.0 


30.0 P 
3.4 


2B.eP 
38 


21.1 P 
4.1 


2.2 

2.8 

423 


1.8 
2.3 

41.5 


1.5 

2.1 
41.9 


2.e 

2.5 
53.1 


1,3 

2.8 

^40 3 


1.5 

3.1 
41.4 


T.4 
27 

41.5 


1.5 
2.7 

44.fi 


1.8 
28 

50.8 


2.3 

3.5 
55.7 



123.4 



130.5 



128.5 



127.8 



124.0 



i22.e 



122.7 



122.8 



123 3 



123.8 



,yP?P*^'^*'^l°*l-^^^-Sy/?fi"ofl-*'>?rStatiBtJcs. 2/Weoklyaverag«;from AftftocialionofAfneficanRallfOSds. 3/ Shipments or^ Illinois & Mississippi waiefwave 
U.S. Corps of engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service, (JSDA. 5 Prelimlnarydata for 1992, P* preliminary, yy ^ y . 

Infomstion contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-O840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37.— Indexes of Farm Production. Input U$e & Productivity 



1/ 



63 



iee2 



1983 



19&4 



1985 



1986 



1957 



1dfi8 



IdfiB 



1990 2/ 19912/ 



Farm output 
All livestock products 3/ 
Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eg g« 

All crop* 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay storage 

Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oil crops 

Cropland used tor crops 
Crop production per acre 

Farm input 5/ 
Farm real astats 
Mechanical power i machinery 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed. seed. & livestock 
purchs 



Farm output per unit of Input 

Output per hour of labor 
Farm 6/ 
Nonfarm 7/ 



1ie 
107 
101 
110 
119 

117 
122 
109 
138 
96 
86 
104 
121 

101 

Vie 

®8 

1Q2 
89 

118 

107 
119 



125 
99 



96 
109 
104 
114 
120 

8fl 
07 
100 
117 
93 
55 
75 
91 

8a 

100 

96 
101 

86 
102 

103 

TOO 



102 



112 

107 
101 
110 
123 

111 

lie 

107 
129 

95 

?1 

90 

106 

99 
;112 

95 

99 

85 

120 

^03 

118 



121 
105 



118 
110 
102 

117 
128 

118 

134 

106 

121 

97 

94 

81 

117 

98 
120 

91 
97 
SO 

lis 

102 
129 



139 
108 



111 
110 
100 
116 
133 

109 
123 
106 
107 
106 
69 
63 
11? 

94 
116 

89 
96 
77 

109 

109 
124 



1977.100 

110 
113 
102 

lie 

144 

108 
106 
102 
107 
111 
103 
62 
108 

88 
123 

89 

95 

74 

111 

116 

124 



139 
108 



142 
109 



102 

lie 

105 
118 
148 

92 

73 
89 

98 

105 

107 
72 
89 

87 
19? 

87 
94 

74 
112 

lie" 



135 
111 



114 

lie 

104 
117 
153 

107 

108 
101 
107 
105 
86 
71 
106 

90 
119 

87 

93 

73 

119 

113 

130 



147 
112 



119 

118 
104 
120 
162 

114 
112 
102 
136 
107 
109 
84 
107 

90 

127 

88 

93 

71 

122 

113 

135 



142 

111 



120 
119 
104 
121 
168 

111 
106 
103 
104 
112 
122 
87 
114 



1/ For histoncal data i indews. see Economic Indicators of the Fam Sector: Pfoductlon ^ E^ic ency Smtts^ic«- ^V^^^S'^,f,,t^S,^^^;,^^^ 
indexeefor 1991 based on Crop Production: 1991 Summary, released In January 1992, & unpublished data ^romttis Agricuttural Stat^^^^ 
NASS 3/ GfOBs livestock production includes mirror livestock pfoducts not includo^ 

production to compute farm output. 4/ Grose crop production mcludes soma miBcellaneous Cfops r^ot m the ^JP^^l^^[^^^*JJ^^^^^^ _._,„ 
It cannot be addsd^to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other itema not included in ms separate groups snown. 
8/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistlce- — ■ not available. 

Information contact: EldonBall (202) 219-0432. 
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Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ^^_ 



Commodity 



19B4 



1985 



198fl 



19B7 



1988 



1d&9 



1090 



19912/ 











Pounds 








1Z3.7 


124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


1195 


115.0 


112.4 


112.4 


73,8 


74.6 


74.4 


60.5 


68.6 


654 


63.0 


63.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


47.Z 


47.7 


45.2 


45.8 


48.8 


48.4 


46.4 


47.0 


43T 


45.2 


47.1 


50.7 


61.7 


53.6 


55.4 


G6.6 


35.0 


3«.t 


37.0 


39.1 


39.3 


40.6 


41.6 


42.6 


8.7 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.3 


14.2 


14.1 


1G.0 


154 


16.1 


15.1 


15.6 


16.0 


14.8 


330 


32 4 


32 2 


3Z.2 


31.2 


20.9 


29.6 


29.3 


21.5 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


24.7 


25.2 


11.9 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.2 


11.2 


5.8 


G.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


9.1 


9.5 


3.9 


3.9 


4,0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.4 


4S 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.0 


3.6 


3.3 


3.2 


227 .2 


229.7 


228.6 


226.5 


222 3 


224.3 


221.6 


218 7 


12fl.8 


123.3 


116,5 


in. 9 


105.7 


97.6 


00.3 




fia.8 


93.7 


9B.6 


100.6 


100.5 


106.5 


106.3 


^ 


11.6 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22.9 


^ 


fl.2 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


^ 


37 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


^ 


18.2 


Ifl.l 


18.4 


18.3 


17.3 


18.1 


15.8 


16.4 


7.0 


0.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


3.4 


7.7 


7.3 


— 


— 


^ 


— 


— 


2.0 


2.8 


3.S 


581 .e 


593,7 


601.5 


601.3 


583.2 


565.3 


570.8 


564.5 


58.8 


B4.3 


64.3 


62.9 


63.0 


61,1 


62.7 




15.3 


16.7 


16.0 


15.2 


14.8 


14.6 


15.3 


^ 


21.3 


22.0 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22.2 


^ 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


^ 


19,9 


23.5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24.2 





110.0 


108.0 


114.9 


119.6 


117.1 


119.4 


111.9 


^ 


12,3 


12.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13.3 


13.4 


13.4 





2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


3,2 


3.2 


^ 


3.0 


3.3 


3,6 


3.9 


38 


4.6 


4.3 





35.7 


40.5 


43.2 


40.2 


40.1 


34.3 


27.2 


— 


1003 


100.2 


90.3 


105.7 


loe.B 


112.9 


111.0 


^_ 


90.9 


87.8 


87.9 


87.8 


83.5 


90.7 


93,3 


^ 


17.5 


17.1 


15.8 


16.8 


18.3 


17 8 


18.1 


^ 


121.9 


122.4 


125.7 


125.7 


122.2 


126.7 


127.2 


^ 


4.9 


5.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.7 





6.0 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


69 


7.0 


6.0 


6.4 


2.3 


2.3 


2,3 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 




150.4 


157.5 


163.7 


172.5 


174,3 


174.9 


183.0 


184.3 


119.2 


124.7 


125.7 


129.9 


130.0 


129.2 


135.7 


135.9 


8.5 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15.2 


16.2 


17.0 


127.0 


131.3 


129.6 


133.7 


135.1 


136.4 


139.1 


140.2 


10.2 


10.5 


10.5 


10.2 


98 


10.3 


10.2 




3.4 


37 


3.a 


3,9 


3.8 


3.9 


42 


— 



Rod maate 3/4/5/ 
Boef 

Lunb & mutton 

Pork 
Poultry 3/4/5/ 

Chickon 

Turkey 
R8h&«heMfish4/ 
Eg^s5/ 
Dairy product* 

CheoM (aiccluding cottagd) 3/6/ 

American 

Italian 

OthOf chaeve 7/ 

Cottage c hoe ee 
Boverag^ milkf 3/ 

Fluid whole miJk 8/ 

Ruidlowfotmilkd/ 

Ruid ifcim milk 
FluH cream products 10/ 
Yogurt (a)£Cluding Frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ico milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy product*, milk 

oquivalantp mHkfat bane 1 1/ 
Fats & oils — Total fat content 

Butter & margarine (product woigtit) 

Shoftening 

Lard & edible taffow (direct use) 

Salad & cooking oil* 
Ffosh fruits & melone 12/ 
Canned fruit 13/ 
Dr^ed fruit 
Frozon fruit 

Frozen ckrue Juices 14/ 
VoaetabJe« 12/ 

Froeh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes, all 12/ 
Swe^tpotato«« 12/ 
Peanuts (she I led) 
Tree nut«(ihfl[led) 
Fkwr A corral pfodyctt 15/ 
Wheat Hour 
Rico (milled basis) 
Calodc sweeteners 16/ 
Coffee jgr«en bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

1/ln pounds, retail weight unless othdrvrise stated. Consumption normally ropresents total supply minus exports, nonfood use, bonding 
stocks. Caiandar-vear data except (ro»h citrus fruity peanuts, tree nuts, & rico, which are on crop-year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 
3/ Total may not add due to rounding. 4/ Boneless, irimmod weight Chicken series revised toeicctudeamount of ready-to-cook chicken 
gojngtopetfoodaswelf as some water leakage that occures when chicken is cut up before packaging. 5/ Exrcudessltlpmentstothe U.S. 
lerritonss. 6/ Natural equivalent of chee«e & cheese & other dairy products. Includes miscellaneous cheese not shown separately. 
7/ fncludse Swi$s. Brick, Munster^creamn Nsufchatsl. Blue. Gorgonzolan Edam,&Gouda. 8/ Plain&flavofed W Plain & flavored & 
buttermilk. 10/ Heavy cream, hght cream, half&half, & sour cream &dip. 11/ Includes condensed ievaponted milk i dry milk products. 
12/ Farm weight. 13/^ Exclude* pineapple &berfies. 14/ Single strength equivaJont. 15/ Includes rye, com, oat, & barley products. 
Excludes quantities need in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners, &fuel. 16/Dry weight equivalsnt. —Not available. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0B70. 
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Do you know the truth 

about Americans and farming? 




Which of the following statements are true? 



True 


False 


□, 


G 


Q 




a 


G 


□ 


□ 



Farming is the main activity in rural America. 

i^ost of our food comes from small family farms where the farmer 
is having a tough time making a decent living. 

America is losing the family farm. 

Most farmers today are either big corporations controlled by 
major companies, or poor and fighting to survive. 



If you answered "true" to any of these questions, you need to see American Harvest, 
ERS's latest video, because farming in America is not what you think it is. 

American Harvest investigates farms (there is no such thing as a typical farm), 
farming and rural America (farming is not the main activity in rural areas), and the farm 
family (very much in the mainstream of American life). 

Meet the folks who own a small, lifestyle" farm in Virginia, a soybean/hog farmer in 

Illinois, and a man who grows almonds, grapes, kiwis, and*a whole lot more in 

California. Come across 

America and understand the 

true nature of farming and 

the life of those who reap the 

American Harvest. 

American Harvest. 

Running time, 30 minutes. 
Order #VT007. $15.00 

Order your copy today! 

Call the ERS-NASS 
order desk, toll-free, 
1-800-999-6779 
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Washington, DC 20250 
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Moving? To change your address, send 
thi$ ahe«t wtth label mtacl thowing new 
addroM. ro EMS InlormahoriH Rm 228. 
1301 New York Ave , N W, Wasrungton. 
ac. 20005- 4 7S8 



What's Your Subscription Situation? 



Your subscription to Agricultural Outlook expires in the month and year shown on the top line of your 
mailing labeL The expiration date wllJ appear Jn one of two formats; APR93 (for April 1993) or 
930430 (for April 30. 1 993). Disregard this notice tf no renewal date appears. Renew today by calling, 
toll free, 1-800-999-6779. or return this form with your mailing label attached. 



Agricultural Outlook Renewal 



1 Year 



2 Years 



3 Years 






Bill me* 
Enclosed is $_ 



£J $26.00 fn $51.00 Q $75.00 

Plus Shipping and Handling: Domestic 
Subscriptions Add 1 0%, Foreign 35%. 



Mail to: ERS-NASS 

P.O. Box 1608 

Rockville. MD 20849-1608 

Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U.S. banks* cashier's checks, 
cr inlernational nx>ney orders. Make paymbie to ERS-NASS. 



Cred it Card Orders; 

£^ Waster/Card FJ VISA 



ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 



Total charges $. 



Credft card 

number: 



Credit card 
expiration date: 



Month/Year 



□ 



For fastest servlqe, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET) 
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